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You May As Well Have The Best 
| So Buy Our Machinery 


Price is an important thing to consider these days but Quality is far more important than 
price. All the equipment which we build is made with Quality material and superior work- 
manship, resulting in the best that money can buy. 


In addition to Calenders we 
manufacture 


Kiers 
Washers 
Saqueezers 
Mangles 
Mercerizing 
Equipment 
Dye Jiggs 
Padders 
Printing 
Machinery 
Agers 
Dryers 
Tenters 


Inquiries both large and 
small receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


The Six Roll Hydraulic Calender illustrated above is equipped with Roller Bearings on both 
top and bottom rolls. These Bearings save power and make a smoother running, better 
machine. The machine is fitted with Hydraulic Pressure furnished by a pump which can 
be driven by belt as shown or by motor through gearing. The Pump Accumulator, Cylin- 
ders and rams are furnished complete. Main drive for Calender can be either by motor 
through silent chain or cut gearing. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q@. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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you whom concerns 


We take this opportunity to thank our friends whose loyal support 
has enabled us in twelve years to build up a business of which we feel 
justly proud. If the mill men of the South will patronize a home-made 
article. the only one of its kind manufactured in the South, we can do a 
great deal more towards the building up of kindred industries in the 


South. We do not want any charity or favors. All we want is a trial. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone 2781-2782 INCORPORATED 1911 
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(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


| The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. The Philadelphia Shuttl e Company 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 


th he r ived. T 99 
Be sure 10 select the grade —_ suited to your work. Vur he “Danforth Leather Belting Co. 
knowledge and experience is at your service. . ‘ 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 
New York 
Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Pa. 
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A Brain Storm 
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Chas. Carpenter, 


HEY say that the monkeys in 
their wild state have heaps of 
fun, bumping the heads of hu- 
man beings with cocoanuts. I 
was never a monkey, nor was I 
ever in the wilds, so I don’t 
know. But if monkeys bumped 
the “beans” of some folks I know with cocoa- 
nuts, all I can say is that it is a waste of 
good cocoanuts. 


Fun! Really that is the most there is in 
life. I do not mean to say that fun is all 
there is to life, but if a fellow lives he is en- 
titled to some fun, and he ought to have it. 


It is possible to have fun out of anything. 
I knew a morgue keeper once, who claimed 
that he had a lot of fun out of his vocation. 
That’s one beyond me. But I have always 
had a lot of fun out of my business and I 
would have been among the “also ran” long 
ago if there had been no fun to be had out 
of my business. 


I find fun in my business every day of the 
365 days in each year, and I don’t overlook 
the additional day in each leap year. If a 
fellow sues me I find fun in defending the 
suit; if he calls me hard names, [ find fun in 
the come-back; if he disagrees with me I find 
fun in the argument, and if he opposes me 
I find fun in the contest. 


I even have a lot of fun writing copy for 
these ads. I might write the commonplace 
stuff; I might hire a man to write them for 


Near Editor 


me, but that would be no fun. There are 
those who delight in owning a lot of horses, 
and hiring folks to ride them, but that’s not 
I. 


I have a lot of fun every month writing 
HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH LINE 
READERS. These Talks are published in 
The HOUGHTON LINE—a magazine which 
I have been near editing for over 17 years, 
and which has a circulation of 135,000 a 
month. It is intended for such folks as read 
this publication. The talks are somewhat 
similar to this. No frills; no big words; no 


hard to understand phraseology; just regu- . 


lar heart to heart stuff that interests. At 
least I take it that it interests, otherwise 
135,000 busy men would not have written 
me requesting that their names be placed 
on the mailing list. 


If you would like to read this sort of stuff 
every month on subjects pertaining to oils, 
leather belting, trade evils, unfair business 
practices, expert “bunk,” the debunking pro- 
cesses, and that sort of thing, all you have to 
do is to write to me, giving me your full 
name written plainly, the town, street, and 
number, the state, the name of the mill with 
which you are connected, the kind of goods 
they make, and the position which you oc- 
cupy. If you go on THE LINE list, you go 
on for life, and it will only take a minute to 
write. Enclose a piece of this advertisement, 
so as to identify you as a qualified reader of 
the The Southern Textile Bulletin. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


425 No. Park Drive Extension 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. ° 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


ty Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Wherever your mill is located, 
there is almost certainly another 
mill located nearby which cleans 
roving bobbins with a Termaco. 


We are eager to have you get in 


touch with any mill having a Ter- 


maco installation and learn of the 
many savings the Termaco has 
effected for it. 


Just drop us a line, and we will 
let you know the nearest mill to you 
which cleans roving bobbins by the 
Termaco method. Or, if you prefer, 
our Engineering Department wil! 
figure for you the many substan- 
tial, annual savings you ean effect 
in your own mill with a Termaco. 


Please ask your secretary right 
now, while the matter is on your 
mind, to write us. 


Engineering Department 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Complete stock of parts carried for 
convenience of northern mills by our 
New York and New England represen- 
tative, the General Supply Co., Daniel- 
son, Conn. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET: 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC. BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C, 
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Name 


CHIMNEY ROCK — 
Observatory of 
Lake Lure 


Destined Sports 
Center 


Lake Lure will introduce 
speed motor boating in the 


Carolina Mountains. Five golf | 


courses, numerous’. tennis 
‘ourts, one-mile race track, 
polo fields, three large bathing 
beaches, aqua-planing, avia- 
tion fields, sports and amuse- 
ment concessions—these will 
make this mountain-Lake re- 
sort estate the great all-year 
sports center of Eastern 
America. 


8,000 Acres 


The company owns eight 
thousand acres of land bought 
at farm acreage prices— 
$73.56 an acre. Of this vast 
estate six thousand acres will 
be available for lake-view 
and lake-side home sites, villa 
sites, community centers, ho- 
tel sites and mountain estates, 
saleable at resort real estate 
prices. 


Chimney Rock Mountains, Inc. 
Chimney Rock, 
North Carolina 


Send me free your view book, “A New Empire in Western Nortu 


Carolina.” 


Address 


See Lake Lure 
the Making 


Site of dam a scene of activity 
New highway under construction 


HE great Lake Lure Dam—104 feet high and 585 feet across 
is now being constructed between two mountains of solid 
granite near Chimney Rock. The ancient surrounding hills 

resound with activity as the augmented construction forces push 
their work under ideal conditions in the “Land of the Sky.” When 
completed this massive dam will be surmounted by a wide boulevard 
forming part of a twenty-seven-mile shore line drive around beauti- 
ful Lake Lure. A six-mile stretch of State Highway No. 20 is now 
being relocated at a higher elevation as the waters of Lake Lure will 
completely submerge several miles of the present route. This main 
line of motor travel from Asheville through Charlotte to Wilmington 
is daily thronged with hundreds of visitors to Chimney Rock. 


Lake Lure will have advantages of a matchless climate, scenery of 
endless variety and easy accessibility—70,000,000 people of the U. S. 
A. within twenty-four hours travel. Land convertible certificates 
are now being offered in connection with the company’s common 
stock, affording to Carolina people an unusual opportunity for 
profitable investment. Write today for free view book, profusely 
illustrated, containing complete information about Lake Lure. 


ap 


' CHIMNEY ROCK 


Chimney Rock, N. C. 


Spartanburg, Columbia, Greenville and Charleston, 8S. C. 


MOUNTAINS, Inc. 


Represented at Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh, N. C. 
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Boom, Slump and Normatty in the Cotton Trade 


By a Special Writer in the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


O much has been written and so 
many speeches made in recent 
‘imes on the condition of the cotton 
trade that it is not surprising to find 
in Laneashire a very general feeling 
that little good and perhaps consid- 
erable harm will result from a con- 
‘inuanee of the practice. This feel- 
ing was particularly evident during 
‘the time when the Joint Committee 
of Cotton Trade Organizations was 
in session a few weeks ago, and 
when evidence was being given by 
various cotton trade organizations 
hefore the Balfour Committee on 
Industry and Trade. We even had 
‘he strange spectacle of our pessi- 
nists and optimists for once in 
iarmony, though their motives were 
different. The pessimist took the 
\iew generally adopted by the char- 
itably disposed towards the sufferer 
from an ineurable disease—that it is 
etter and kinder to let him pine 
away to his inevitable end without 
iccentuating his symptoms by pub- 
lic discussion of them. The optimist 
declared that too much crying of 
stinking fish was putting a brake 
on the slowly gathering forces of 
recovery which his superior vision 
already discerned. 

It is true there is danger in too 
much trafficking with diagnosis and 
prescription and too little encour- 
igement of the patient to resort to 
the more natural and beneficial 
procedure of courage, faith, and 
endeavor. But the idea can be car- 
‘ied too far. Aetion of the right 
sort can only be based on thought 
and study, and in regard to the 
Lancashire cotton trade the most 
‘undamental ehange which the up- 
heaval of world conditions has 
‘brought about is that the future of 
‘he trade depends more than ever it 
did on studied effort. When we 
were in the happy position of domi- 
nating the world supply of cofton 
£00ds it was possibly merely to wait 
for our customers to come and buy. 

lhe question therefore arises 
whether there remains any angle of 
‘lewpoint not as yet adequately ex- 
Plored in spite of the wide publicity 
siven to the trade position, a con- 
‘ideration of which may help those 
Whose heavy responsibility it is to 
srapple with the day-to-day diffi- 
had mainly two 
utility pus ished comment, the 
wal ‘ which altogether out- 

the really unjustified objec - 


tions to sound publicity to which 
reference has been made. There 
have been the regular market re- 
ports and the contributions from 
statisticians and economists who 
have carefully laid bare the facts 
and advanced the theoretical prob- 
abilities. 
A New Standard. 

It seems to me that if may prove 
useful to suggest another and rather 
different line of thought, and even 
if one does not go into great detail, 
the advantage will not be lost if the 
result is achieved of prompting 
others, more competent than the 
writer, to fill in the gaps from their 
practical experience. 
tion is to take a backward survey 
rather longer than usual, and nol 
so much of statistics as of genera! 
impressions at the time, and on this 
to base an attempt at an estimation 
of the present and the prospects for 
the future. 


We start when the world started 
again after the war. The predomi- 
nant thought at that time was, very 
naturally, how soon and by what 
methods could we achieve a “return 
to 1913 standards.” For many years, 
and in some quarters even up to the 
present time, everything was con- 
sidered from that point of view, for 
the simple reason that no other 
standard of comparison was avail- 
able. Now that nearly seven post- 
war years have run their course, 
however, it is possible to question 
the cerrectness of this attitude. It 
would not be altogether illogical [o 
maintain that the four years of war 
wrought vast economic and politic:! 
changes, the great extent of which 
makes comparison between’ the 
present and 1913 less reasonable 
than a comparison with fifty or a 
hundred years back. Certainly if 
those changes etould be imagined 
without the violent method of world 
upheaval it would have taken one 
or two generations to work them oul 
in times of peace. This raises the 
vastly important question of wheth- 
er 1913 is the normality on which 
our eyes should be fixed, and, if not, 
where that basis is to be found. 

In round figures the export of 
cotton piece goods from this country 
amounted in pre-war years to 7,000 
million yards. It is sufficient to use 
the export figures as an indication 
of the whole trade, not only because 
of the predominating importance of 


The sugges-. 


exports, but also because the pro- 
portion of export to home trade has 
remained fairly constant at abou‘ 
80 to 80 per cent. In 1919 the exports 
were exactly half as great at 3,500 
million yards. But by the time those 
figures were available we were on 
the threshold of the boom, and the 
prevailing optimism was so encour- 
aged by the remarkable demand for 
our goods, notwithstanding the high 
prices, that few if any stopped to 
think in terms of yardage, and to 
reflect on the meaning of that enor- 
mous drop in exports. The value of 
the 7,000 million yards in 1913 was 
£97 millions, and the value of the 
3,500 million yards in 1919 was £178 
millions, and since we count our 
profits and pay our wages and divi- 
dends in cash and not yardage, the 
omission to consider the latter aspect 
was only human. The important 
thing to remember, however, is that 
the extensive recapitalization of 
cotton mills and all else that took 
place in the boom was carried 
through with eyes fixed on the cash 
columns of the statistics, and with 
a complete disregard of the yardage 
columns. 


So we had our boom year of 1920, 
and it gave us an export of 4,400 
million yards of a value of $1,500 
millions, an astonishing figure. But 
by the end of the year prices had 
fallen terribly, the bottom had 
dropped out of the American cotton 
market, the tragic facts as to the 
$15 or $20 millions of Lancashire 
goods (to put it at the lowest figure) 
which were glutting our greatest 
market in India were being brought 
home to our people, and the very 
foundations of the trade seemed to 
be quivering. Cancellations on a 
scale hitherto undreamed of faced 
the merchants of Manchester, and 
the troubles were destined to rock 
the whole trade like a fleet in a 
mighty gale, and to leave some of 
the proudest houses of former times 
complete and unrecognizable wrecks. 
The figures for export of piece 
goods reached their lowest ebb in 
1921, totalling only 2,900 million 
yards, yet even then the value of 
those exports, $685 millions, exceed- 
ed the value of the far larger ex- 
ports of pre-war years. It is vital 
to the purposes for which this arti- 
cle is written to carry the mind 
back to this unforgettable year. 
Quite apart from the financial col- 


lapse in our markets and the high 
prices of cotton, owing to inadequate 
world supplies, there were other 
factors, less direetly connected with 
the industry but none the less im- 
portant, which contributed to the 
almost universal gloom. The thir- 
teen weeks’ coal strike of that year 
was one and the dawning conviction 
of the futility of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as a means of a real Euro- 
pean settlement was another. Small 
wonder that the average man was 
so overborne with his own troubles 
and the threatening prospect gener- 
ally that he could feel nothing but 
a mixture of anger and contempt for 
the few optimists who at that time 
persisted in expressing their confi- 
dence in a brighter future. It is an 
axiom of psychology that the human 
mind in ‘ordinary circumstances 
clings even with its last effort to 
the prophet of better times; that 
has always been the basis upon 
which leaders of democracy have 
made their reputations. One can, 
therefore, make no more graphic 
comment on the state of mind in the 
Lancashire trade than this of re- 
calling the general rejection of the 
optimist, which all will agree was 
a feature of the year 1921 and early 
1922. 


The Post-War Depression Begins. 

It was, of course, unthinkible that 
the trade should not improve on its 
position towards the end of 1921. To 
have remained at that low level for 
any length of time would have been 
tantamount to extinction, and in 
1922 a distinct improvement- took 
place. Midway through the year, 
with order books well filled and 
about 80 per cent of the machinery 
in Lancashire employed, there were 
many who hoped that momentum 
was being gathered which might 
well be maintained until the end of 
the year, in which case a respect- 
able trading year might be achieved. 
It was about this time that the trade 
began to consider its production and 
export in terms of yards rather than 
pounds sterling, for in the first six 
months of 1922 the yardage of ex- 
ports exceeded those of i921 by 
nearly 700 million, while the value 
of the increased export was less 
than the value of the smaller quan- 
tities in the previous year. Unhap- 
pily, in the second half of the year 
renewed depression supervened sv 
badly that organized short time be- 


gan to be discussed and was pres- 
ently brought into effect. By Octo- 
ber the cheerfulness which had 
been quite general in May had given 
way to a wide feeling of dismay and 
uncertainty. People began to bring 
forward new explanattons of the 
troubles of the trade, in addition to 
the discussion of cotton prices, 
which throughout had been the con- 
stant topic. The chaos in Germany 
and Central Europe was cited as a 
contributory cause: on the grounds 
that: it resulted in an inability on 
the part of our Eastern markets to 
dispose of their products, as in for- 
mer times, and so acquire the 
means of purchasing our goods. The 
final statistics for the year showed 
an export of just over 4,100 million 
yards, valued at $710 millions. 

The year 1923 opened with a feel- 
ing in the trade that forces extra- 
neous fo ourselves were working 
against us: no longer was it the 
habit to talk and think of an early 
trade. The outlook engendered by 
too long a period in the doldrums of 
the slump almost began to sap our 
hopes and our enterprise. So the 
year proceeded, without noticeable 
improvement, and with the Ameri- 
‘an spinning section more under 
the cloud even than the rest of the 
trade. The then Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, Councilor W. Cundiff, 
endeavored to be of some assistance 
by forming a joint committee of 
employers and trade unionists in the 
industry for the purpose of investi- 
gating the troubles of the trade and 
seeking a remedy. This committee 
did its best; they even went to the 
length of interviewing the President 
of the Board of Trade, apparently 
with some vague idea of a Govern- 
ment lifeboat (presumably laden 
with Government money) being 
launched from Westminster for the 
rescue of the Lancashire wreck. 
But the committee were not even 
agreed among themselves, and noth- 
ing came out of their endeavors. 
The Imperial Economic Conference 
was held in the autunin, and the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, regard- 
ing themselves as doctors called in 
to preseribe for a very original pre- 
scription of Imperial Preference. 
Mr. Baldwin made his great histori- 
cal mistake, and a general election 
took place on the Free Trade or 
Protection issue, with the result 
that by the end of the year the 
Labor party was in power. It is not 
suggested that this political up- 
heaval very directly affected or con- 
cerned the cotton trade, but it cer- 
tainly caused an atmosphere of 
uncertainty, and it probably accen- 
tuated the feeling that it was use- 
less to search in places for remedies 
which were not there to be found. 
The year’s export statistics were 
almost the same as 1922, both as to 
yardage (4,140 millions) and value 
($685 millions). 

Nothing occurred early in 1924 to 
effect any far-reaching change. By 
the autumn, however, it was possi- 
ble to observe that favorable reac- 
tion from several events had given 
a better tone to the trade. The 
London Agreement in August on the 
Dawes Scheme of German Repara- 
tions gave the European situation a 
more promising aspect. The excel- 
lent cotton crop in America, while 
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it did not bring about the great 
drop in prices for which some had 
hoped, nevertheless removed fears 
of shortage. A good season in India 
and calmer political conditions there 
seemed to warrant a mild degree of 
‘cautious optimism in regard to our 
most important market. The politi- 
cal crisis and the general election 
when Mr. MacDonald made a mis- 
take comparably only with the 
Baldwin error of the previous year, 
did not appreciably affect the sil- 
uation, and several events, such as 
the satisfactory Anglo-German com- 
mercial negotiations, gave added 


justification for a more hopeful 
feeling. 

The American spinning section 
slightly inereased their hours of 


working in November, and about 
that time orders were quite plenti- 
ful. The result of all this was that 
in 1925 we had a New Year senti- 
ment which was quite the mos! 
cheerful since the boom. When the 
export statistics for 1924 were pub- 
lished, early in January, they lent 
support to this attitude, showing, as 
they did, an export yardage of 4,444 
million yards, the greatest since the 
war, of a value of $765 millions. 

This early optimism was succeed- 
ed in the late spring by a return of 
pessimism. The statistics for the 
early months made excellent show- 
ing, owing to the good bookings of 
November, to which reference has 
been made. This has not been fully 
sustained in recent months, with the 
result that the totals to date, while 
showing a small improvement on 
1924, do not give grounds for hope 
that the year’s figures will be in 
any way comparable with the pre- 
war volume. 

The haunting sense of “something 
radically wrong somewhere” has 
prompted the leaders of the trade 
to form another joint committee, 
but after several meetings even this 
one, which was created under most 
favorable auspices, abandoned the 
frontal attack which it was popu- 
larly supposed to be contemplating, 
and concluded its sittings by an 
announcement that its constifuent 
organizations were going to consider 
separately how specific cases of for- 
eign competition could be met. 

The question arises at this port 
“What do the majority of the busi- 
ness men engaged in this trade, 
whose post-war history we have 
thus followed im brief outline, really 
think of the present position and 
the future prospects?” That is not 
an easy question to answer, but first 
let us glance at the aspects of the 
problem most commonly and fre- 
quently discussed in the trade. First 
of all there is the cotton situation, 
with its great bearing on prices. 
Then there is the question of the 
controlled sections of the trade— 
the spinning sections, whose hours 
of working and consequently pro- 
duction are directly controlled, and 
the finishing sections, which are 
controlled by price-fixing federa- 
tions. Thirdly, there is competition, 
whether of native.cotton industries 
operating within our markets and 
supplying the needs of their own 
people or of foreign countries sell- 
ing abroad as we do and competing 
with us in our happy hunting 
grounds. 


The cotton position and its history 
is too familiar to all to necessitate 
lengthy references to it. The ery 
of world shortage has lost some of 
its emphasis in view of last year’s 
big crop in America. In any case, 
it should be remembered that the 
period 1912-14 is as high in relation 
fo experience previous to those 
years as to the post-war crops. The 
holl weevil and America’s increased 
consumption of her own cotton 
make it tremendously important to 
encourage the new sources of sup- 
ply, particularly those within the 
Empire. The only criticism on this 
score is the slowness of the present 
rate of progress, but foundations 
have been, or are being, laid on 
which it should be possible to build 
more rapidly in the future. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
in this article to trace the move- 
ments of cotton priees since the 
war. The peak of early 1920, fol- 
lowed by the depth of 1921, and suc- 
ceeded by a gradual rise to another, 
if secondary, peak at the end of 
1923, will be readily recalled. Egyp- 
tian and American prices have this 
year moved so far apart as to create 
an almost unprecedented position, 
the surprising feature of which has 
been the success of the fine spin- 
ners, in spite of Egyptian prices. 

It is out of the question to at- 
tempt a forecast of the future of 
cotton. We shall have the same 
movements and uncertainties in the 
future as we have had in the past, 
and as every agricultural crop 1s 
necessarily subject to. Given a sat- 
isfactory extension of the world’s 
seurces of supply, however, these 
movements, while of great tempo- 
rary importance whenever’ they 
occur, will not affect the permanent 
trade situation. The great dangers 
are the boll weevil or any series of 
economic circumstances which may 
result in a grave diminution of 
world supplies. The endeavors to 
safeguard against these contingen- 
cies are ones in which Lancashire 
can only take an indirect share by 
way of keen interest and encour- 
agement. 

As to the controlled sections of 
the trade, there has been a great 
deal of discussion of short time. 
There are some who assert that the 
trouble arises from over-capitalized 
mills that must needs have so large 
a margin with which to pay their 
overhead charges that prices have 
to be maintained at an unjustifiably 
high level by restriction of produc- 
tion for the sake of these mills 
alone. The argument runs that the 
industry should not be compelled to 
carry these inflated concerns, that 
they should be ruthlessly sent to the 
wall with the object of cleaning up 
the whole position starting 
afresh on an economic basis. Even 
if one concedes a good deal of justi- 
fication for this line of thought it is 
clear that a wholesale financial col- 
lapse in one branch of the industry 
would be a catastrophe of such 
magnitude that recovery would be 
problematical, and the particular 
concerns themselves would not be 
the only ones to suffer from a land- 
slide which would speedily become 
general. Moreover, there are good 
reasons to believe that the protec- 
tion afforded by short time has been 
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almost, if not quite, as much of | 
necessity to mills working on a rea 
sonable financial basis as to th 
others. 

Of the finishing trades it may bh. 
said that they have a duty to the) 
shareholders to safeguard thei 
profits. The real question is whethe 
it has been in their best permanen 
interests to make these profits b 
high prices and a small turnove: 
To this they reply by asking an 
other question—namely, what guar 
antee or even hope is there that 


reduction of their prices would s. 


affect the trade as to imcrease th. 
volume sufficiently to make thos 
reduced prices yield them a profit’ 
For themselves they evidently fee 
that the evil they know—particu. 
larly when it is an evil so pleasant), 
gilded with bumper profits—is bet- 
ter than an evil they wot not of 
The result is that out of all the talk 
and burning criticisms of the pas: 
three years nothing whatever ha- 
come, and the situation in this re 
spect remains unchanged. 


There have been those who hav: 
met every reference to competition 
by quoting the numbers of spindl-- 
and looms in Lancashire and in th: 
competing countries, and inferring 
from the sweeping superiority 0' 
the figures for Lancashire that no 
competition can really amount t: 
anything. It would occupy too muc!: 
space and necessitate many table- 
of statistics to answer that argu- 
ment formally. But it is really un- 
necessary to do so, because sobe: 
opinion in the trade is that Lanca- 
shire is meeting serious competition. 
if not in quantity then in price, t: 
a degree which in pre-war yea'- 
would have been unthinkable. !|' 
must be remembered that a rela- 
tively small supply of any wor!:! 
commodity at spectacularly lo. 
prices is quite sufficient to ups«' 
from the point of view of the su) 
plier of the higher priced goods. 

There is really no question th: 
many competing countries, notal): 
Italy and Japan, are creatmg ju- 
this trouble in our chief marke'- 
and coupled with this we have [!: 
amazing growth of native industri: 
in India, Brazil, and many oth: 
places. These features of the situ: 
tion are entirely new since the wa: 
at any rate on a scale of any im 
portance, and it would be folly | 
regard them as anything less th: 
permanent. Indeed, time may w)' 
ness an extension of these compe! 
tive forces rather than any dimin' 
tion. 

So much for a brief survey of t! 
past and the present. What of t! 
future? Prophecy is an extin 
form of magic and a vicious for 
of affectation. But a great tra 
requires a basis, a conception of '|'- 
destiny, without which sound ente: 
prise and right thinking are impo- 
sible. Therefore I shall attempt |. 
set down, briefly, a possible conce) 
tion of the future, not vainglorious'‘ 
as a prophet, but humbly as ° 
worker and thinker. If others wou! 
criticise it and seek to make it mo!’ 
rational, a good service would ! 
performed, and I am sure the co'- 
umns of the “Manchester Guardl:'' 
Commercial” would be open for t!': 
pursuit of such a useful endeavo'. 

As a preliminary, let me expres 
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oe opinion that the idea that there 

something radically wrong is not 
stified. The whole situation has 
idergone a sweeping change since 
oe war, and there are a number of 
-inor adjustments of technique, 
oduction policy, and sales policy 


hich ought to be effected. To do 


is wisely and well a proper appre- 
ition of the position and the needs 
the future is required. It has not 
en apparent in the trade to a suf- 
jently wide extent up to now, but 
‘think the time is very opportune 
r the creation of a new outlook 
om which the necessary new poli- 
os, both individual and collective, 
will spring. 
Still Below Normal. 


We must ask, in the first place, 
hat is the figure of yardage of ex- 
ports (and inferentially, therefore, 
' total production) which the in- 
justry should regard as its good 
normal. I should regret to believe 
that it was in the region of the 
..000 million yards of the past three 
vears. They have been years of 
world diffieulties, which are not 
permanent. Moreover, I am con- 
\inced that our trade will eventual- 
‘vy take unto itself a new and ex- 
‘nded armory of science on the 
‘echnical side and increased enter- 
prise on the business side, with 
which to take the offensive in the 
changed conditions of the present 
‘ime. Practically speaking, we have 
achieved the 4,000 million yard mark 
with our pre-war armament, as well 
is in face of the exceptional obsta- 
cles. 

[ am equally satisfied that the 
7,000 million yards of 1913 are not 
likely to be ours again. Millions of 
‘hose yards were the low-priced 
goods which Lan- 
cashire will never make again. As 
iiuch as the world requires of such 
‘loth will be made by the native 
‘idustries. I must protect myself 
igainst any assumption that I am in 


- 


‘avor Of Laneashire voluntarily . 


ibandoning the field in low-priced 
-00ds. On the contrary, I think the 
rade in finer goods is still ours 
vithout much effort, and, while en- 
oying and perfecting this field, we 
ould contest every foot of ground 
\ the other, as our competitors 
‘lack with all the advantages of 
heap labor and so forth. 


‘or these and other reasons I sub- 
ult as a goal for Lancashire to 
‘spire to, and a line for her event- 
cially to consolidate her strength on, 
| hormal export of between 5,000 
‘nd 6,000 million yards. I look for 
he inereases necessary to achieve 
‘his figure, firstly, of course, to 
india, where there is scope enough 
lor Laneashire and the Indian mills 
| polities do but permit the working 
‘ut of India’s vast economic possi- 
ilities. T look also to China, where 
lilernal peace must be restored, 
‘here Japan’s trade attack must be 
‘et and held by studied enterprise. 
| look hopefully to Africa, the con- 
‘inent with no civilized past but 
‘Névitably a remarkable future ow- 
‘0g to her immense natural re- 


~ources. In addition, and by no 


neans least attentively, we must 


look to the British Dominions, 
where, 
eve 
sh 


re, if the population problem is 
itually solved by migration, we 
all have a much-inereased trade. 
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If this goal is to be achieved it is 
clear that here at home much must 
be done. I believe the mill finance 
question is best solved by the slow 
process of one-by-one rectifications, 
which is even now going on. I be- 
lieve the restrictive effect of short 
time must be done away with cau- 
tiously and carefully, with now and 
then a dash of courage to take a 
little leap forward when instinc! 
rather than statistics provides the 
motive. I think the finishing prices 
question must be solved before an- 
other year passes—the exceptionally 
large profits declared this year in 
those trades are really welcome to 
all, because they make if all the 
more incumbent on those responsi- 
ble to think ahead, besides giving 
them a comfortable margin of 
safety for an act of courage which 
in the end they are bound to take. 

Competition must be met, as other 
trades have met it for generations, 
by study of it and by enterprising 
countermoves. It is a new art to 
Lancashire—before the war if was 
unnecessary—but I see many signs 
that it is being quickly learned. The 
spearhead of the Lancashire trade 
the export merchants—may have to 
improve and reinvigorate their ma- 
chinery somewhat, and a partial 
elimination of the unnecessary mid- 
dieman, as distinct from the genuine 
converter and financier, may be im- 
posed by the severity of the times. 
Empire cotton, transport facilities, 
technical research, and the many 
other important objects must be 
worked for unceasingly. 

If a general and serious hope 
could be entertained of working up 
slowly and steadily to those goals, 
if the leaders of the trade could 
model a strong policy on these mod- 
est but justifiable aspirations, it 
seems to me that the trade is ready 
to work and the outlook is reason- 
ably propitious. | 


Russian Mills Buying 
Machinery 


The textile syndicate of the Soviet 
Union has adopted a comprehensive 
plan for building new mills, equip- 
ment for which will be imported 
from Great Britain and the United 
States, according to bulletins re- 
eeived by the Russian Information 
Bureau in Washington. The first 
order, for textile machinery worth 
$24,672,000, will be placed in Eng- 
land. Im connection with the plan 
to place the next large order in the 
United States, an Amercan banking 
representative is expected in Mos- 
cow shortly for conferences. 

Textile production in the Soviel 
Union increased rapidly last year, 
and showed substantial further 
gains during the first six months of 
the current Soviet fiscal year, Octo- 
ber 1 to April 41, 50 per cent in cot- 
ton and 20 per cent in woolens as 
compared with the same period last 
year. There is still, however, a 
marked shortage in textiles as com- 
pared with demand, and this short- 
age is expected to increase in the 
fall, if the present excellent crop 
prospects materialize. In addition 
Persia has absorbed a million dol- 
lars worth of Soviet textiles in the 
last six months, and the demand is 
growing. 


good in every respect. 


copy of “The Proof Book.”’ 


Since 1835 


Branches 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Newark, N. J. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof 
Book” and full information about Ladew 
Leather Belting. 


Company 


29 Murray Street, New York City 


Address___. 


It took an accident 
to destroy this belt! 


After a Ladew Belt had been carrying 
a 1000 H. P. load for 18 years, after 
it had worked day and night without 
interruption, it was still in A-1 con- 
dition. It took an accident to destroy 
it! And then, of course, it was re- 
placed by another Ladew exactly as 


To every drive, Ladew Belting 
brings trouble - free transmission. 
Longer life, less slippage and less 
power wasted. For the skill of over 
90 years of fine belt making produces 
belts whose pliant, sinewy strength 
establishes new service records. 


To learn how these splendid live- 
leather belts can save money in your 
plant, send in the coupon for a free 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Glen Cove, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Textile Trade Statistics Movement 


HE following information relative 
to the textile trade statistics 
movement is reported in the A. C. 
M. A. Gazette, published by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation: 

The well-known solicitude and in- 
- terest in trade association activities 
of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover resulted in several informal 
conferences during the past winter 
with leaders in the textile industry. 
It is understood that Secretary 
Hoover offered the facilities of his 
department, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the collection and report- 
ing of statistics of production and 
distribution of cotton textiles. 

At the April meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, Joint President 
Cramer, of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. 
recommended to the Association in 
his address “That our members in- 
dividually and collectively co-oper- 
ate with the Department of Com- 
merce in any effort it may make to 
collect and publish statistics of pro- 
duction and ultimate distribution of 
the various types of textiles.” 

Very soon thereafter, President 
Rousmaniere, of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, requested Joint Presidents 
Cramer and Butler, of the National 


Council, to call a meeting of the 
Council in New York to consider 
what form of organization, if any, 
could be agreed upon in the forma- 
tion of some kind of a textile bu- 
reau. There were representatives 
present from the American and Na- 
tional Associations, the Middle States 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Arkwright Club, and the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. After a long discus- 
sion, it became apparent that it 
would be utterly impossible to get 
concerted action on the part of 
eighteen hundred to two thousand 
mills, seattered all over the United 
States: Vice-President Gossett, of 
the American Association, offered 
the happy suggestion that the mills 


authorize their selling agents to 
form group associations, for the 


different classes of textiles, for the 
purpose of collecting and distribut- 
ing statistics. 

It was finally decided to ask the 
selling agents to form a preliminary 
and test group of some one simple 
fabric; furthermore, that formal ac- 
tion would be taken at a subsequen! 
and proposed meeting of the Board 
of Government of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and by the different State Associa- 
tions in the South. President Rous- 
maniere assented to the plan only 


should the individual mills approve 
the plan and authorize the selling 
agents to proceed therewith. 

President Vereen, of the Ameri- 
ean Associalion, immediately and 
vigorously took steps personally to 
organize a group for reporting on 
4:00 yard sheetings; after several 
days’ hard work and close applica- 
tion, the reports of this first group 
were compiled and the results ap- 
peared sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant the formation of a dozen 
or more additional groups at once. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, on 
June i, 1915, the Supreme Court of 
the United States issued its decision, 
holding that trade associations 
which confined their activities to 
the collection and dissemination of 
information on distribution, costs 
and prices in actual sales, was not 
a combination in unlawful restraint 
of trade. 

President Vereen then called a 
meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ment of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, at Asheville, 
on July 3, for the purpose of urging 
the mills to authorize their selling 
agents to go ahead with group or- 
ganizations. The following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

“Resolved: That the Board of 
Government of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association en- 


dorses the movement now und: 
way for the collection and dissem - 
nation of statistics by group ass: - 
ciations in the textile industry, a: 
recommends to the members of t!.. 
American Cotton Manufacture: - 
Association that they author. 
their selling agents to participa | 
in such action.” 

The North Carolina and Sou! 
Carolina AsSociations were in co: - 
vention in Asheville at the san 
time, and simultaneously pass: 
unanimously substantially the san 
resolution. President Harris, of tl. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associatic: 
of Georgia, was present and endor-- 
ed the movement for his Assoc): - 
tion. 

President Rodman, of the Midd» 
States Textile Manufacturers’ Ass - 
ciation, and some others, favored | 
statistical institute or bureau wil! 
the industry itself and among [!.: 
mills, but such an organization > - 
not considered feasible at this tim. 
On the other hand, group assoc): - 
tions among the selling houses w:: 
already practically at work in Ne. 
York, hence the endorsement of th: 
mode of procedure. 

As to the type of organization [!): 
work will ultimately require, t!- 
will depend entirely upon futu:: 
developments. At the present tin: 
it is under the general direction | 


~ 
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“Industrial” 


Rayon Yarn 


(Artificial Silk) 


cA ‘Record of ‘Progress — Steady and ‘Rapid 


N the brief span of time covering the development of Rayon, probably no 
previous accomplishment has embraced a similar volume of applied skill to 
match the intricacy and range of trade requirements. 

“Industrial” Rayon has steadily grown in trade favor to proportions which 
necessitate constant enlargement of our plant as pictured herein. 
Without resting upon the full knowledge that “Industrial” Rayon Yarns 
admirably satisfy the most critical demand, we press forward toward the 


opening of broader fields of adaptability in which our product will be found 
equally worthy. 


INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sic 


148 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


i 
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Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ce Association of Cotton Textile 
» opehants of New York, whose sec- 
tary is acting as secretary for the 
rious groups reporting. 


As the groups reporting at the 
--esent time are largely on South- 
n-made fabrics and by Southern 
ills, the work of the bureau is 
 cessarily in too formative and in- 
mplete a stage to warrant making 
ports to the public through the 
partment of Commerce, or other- 
ise; the publication of incemplete 
od insufficient data might be con- 
ered to be inimical to the public 
terest and colored in favor of the 
vanufaeturer. Uf, however, the 
ork aeeomplished becomes of real 
.ilue and bids fair to perform a 
public service, sufficient mills 
vill unquestionably participate in 
‘is statistical work, both North and 
~vuth, to render it invaluable to 
-\ery one concerned; and, at such 
ome, it is the intention to work out 
method of making periodical re- 
oorts to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


In the meantime, President Ve- 
‘een, of the American Cotton Man- 
ifacturers’ Association, Presidents 
Patterson, Evins, and Harris, of the 
‘arolina and Georgia State Associa- 
‘ions, and President Rousmaniere, 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
\ierchants of New York, will give 
‘he work now under way their 
-losest supervision in order to as- 
-ure the sueeess of the movement 
ind the completeness of its accord 
\ith the newly defined legal status 
| activities of such trade associa- 
Hons. 


— 


(.roup Plan Considered By Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. 


{. Organization of Groups. At the 
‘irst meeting of a group the mem- 
vers elect a chairman: decide what 
nuformation they will report; when 
ley will report: what constructions 
or Classifications will be covered: 
nd generally have a clear under- 
‘landing of the operation of the 
vlan. 

All questions affecting the proce- 
‘ure of any group are decided by 
le members of that group. In gen- 
‘ral, the Association is willing to 
‘perate for any group any plan 
hich will meet with the approval! 
the Association's counsel. So far, 
ill groups whieh have organized are 
‘perating under practically the 
“ime same plan. The secretary of 
‘lie Association acts as secretary for 
cach group. 

~. Who Composes Groups? Selling 
‘gents for mills, whether members 
‘' non-members of the Association. 
Where any mill sells direct and 
‘vishes to join a group, it is eligible 
vithin the diseretion of the group 
iInembers, 


3. What Do They Report? All 
“roups now operating report in 
yards production for the period 
vovered by the report, stock on 
hand and unfilled orders, In addi- 
‘lon, several of the groups aiso re- 
port the number of looms operating 
each construction. 


4. When Do They Report? Some 
“rOoups report weekly, in which case 
‘ll reports are due on Wednesday. 

ther members are reporting semi- 
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DEXTRIN 


monthly, as of the ist and 15th of 
each month. 

5. How Are the Figures Handled? 
Blanks are furnished in advance to 
each member of a group. The sell- 
ing house fills out this blank, giving 
the total figures for the firm. Fig- 
ures for any individual mill are nof 
given. The secretary does not know 
any mill figures. 

After all reports are received by 
the secretary, he compiles a conso!l- 
idated report showing only the to- 
tals of all the figures submitted. 
This consolidated report does not 
reveal in any way the figures sub- 
mitted by any member. The con- 
solidated report does contain a |is! 
of the members whose figures are 
included in the totals. After a con- 
solidated report is compiled and the 
figures checked, the secretary de- 
stroys the individual reports, as 
they are of no further value. No 
record is kept from week to week 
of the figures submitted by any firm. 
The only permanent record is the 
consolidated report. 

So far, consolidated reports have 
been issued on the morning of the 
day after the individual reports are 
received. It is hoped to continue 
this procedure. 

6. Who Gets Consolidated Reports? 
Consolidated reports of any group 
go only to members of that group 
who have submitted reports. If a 


-member of a group does not submit 


a report, whether because he has no 
production and no stock of the 
cloths in question, or for any other 
reason, he does not receive a con- 
solidated report. 

7. What Groups Are Operating? 
Herewith is a list revised to July 1, 
showing the groups which have 
organized and are operating: a 
specimen form or report used by 
each group is also attached. The 
consolidated reports have the same 
form except that the heading is 
changed. 

8. Publicity. So far, no plans 
have been made for giving any pub- 
licity to the consolidated figures— 
principally for the reason that four 
of the groups have submitted only 
one report and the others will sub- 
mit their first reports on July 1. 

For the present, it is the genera! 
understanding of the members of al! 
groups that the information con- 
tained in the consolidated reports 
will be held confidential until the 
question of publicity in a way which 
will receive the approval of counse!. 

9. Legality. The attached is copy 
of letter from Breed, Abbott & Mor- 
gan, dated June 8. On June 30, Mr. 
D. T. Ackerly, of that firm, exam- 
ined all announcements, forms, con- 
solidated reports and all corre- 
spondence which has so far been 
issued in connection with the re- 
porting groups, and gave his ap- 
proval to everything that has been 
sent out to date. 


Breed, Abbott & Morgan are now 
preparing a subsequent opinion 
based upon the actual operation of 
the plan. It is anticipated that they 
will approve the procedure outlined 
herein. 


10. Advantages of Plan. The value 
of accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation as to number of looms, 
production, stock on hand and un- 

(Continued on Page 34) 


GUMS 


We have been making 
high grade Dextrines 
and Gums for over half 
a century, 


In addition to our 
standard products, 
we are equipped to 
make whatever 
special Dextrines 
are called for by the 
particular require- 
ments of the cus- 


tomer. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A sound foundation obtained 
before a shovelful of 


earth was dug 


WHEN the American Thread Company 
decided to build, they asked us to rec- 
ommend a location and site. Ample 
water supply was one of their require- 
ments. Abundant labor and adequate 
room for a mill village vrere others. 


As a preliminary to the search for 
a location, an ideal plant was con- 
structed on paper. Here were worked 
out, to the minutest detail, all the 
problems linked with the operation of 
the actual mill itself. 


The client commissioned Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. to complete the project 
under our “engineer and construction 
manager” contract. And recently we 
turned over to them the fine new mill 
at Dalton, Ga., pictured above, which 
was built considerabiy within the esti- 
mated construction cost. 


Though known as an engineering 
organization, Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
bring to their clients more than archi- 
tectural ability or engineering skill. 
The Lockwood-Greene staff includes 
men of sound business judgment. Men 
who actually have operated important 
industrial plants. Men with the 
viewpoint of profitable management— 
insuring a sound foundation before 
construction work is begun. 

We would like to discuss with you 
the details of your special problem. No 
project is too large or too small to 
receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montrea) 
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Story of the Chicago Cotton Market 


By Edward Jermoe Dies. 


HE time is propitious to tell the 

story of the new Chicago cotton 
market. How it was created after 
years of discussion. How its func- 
tions to the advantages of the entire 
cotton industry. And how it links 
the North and the Southwest in 
closer commercial ties than have be- 
fore existed. 

After passing through the pioneer- 
ing period the new cotton futures 
market, located on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, gives great 
promise of future importance, It is 
growing steadily. 

When the market came into being 
on December 1, 1924,amid a large 
gathering of business leaders and 
city, state and federal officials, it 
was hailed as one of the most im- 
portant commercial events of the 
year. It was to mark a new era in 
methods of merchandising the 
American cotton crop. Develop- 
ments have justified such hopes. 

Creation of the Chicago cotton 
market, with its sound basic prin- 
ciples, was not the result of any 
wild dream by the inexperienced. It 
was the logical course of the ex- 
change, whose 1,600 members are 
financially responsible, and com- 
mercially able to meet business con- 
ditions as they arise. 

It must be conceded, therefore, 
that the exchange is in the care of 
able and experienced sponsors. 

Exchange Organized 1848. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was 
organized in 1848 when Chicago was 
scarcely more than a village. Al 
first it was merely a meeting place 
for its members who traded in vari- 
ous grains, flour, dressed hogs, lard 
and hides. By 1856 the institution 
had become a grain exchange. In 
1859 it was incorporated in the State 
of Illinois by a special act of the 
legislature. The Exchange has one 
of the oldest and widest charters in 
the United States. It gives the right 
to members to trade in all non- 
perishable agricultural products. 
Hence for the past sixty-five years 
the Board of has been authorized by 
its constitution to trade in cotton if 
it so desired. 

Future trading as now understood 
grew out of conditions which exist- 
ed during the Civil War when it 
was the practice of the Quarter- 
master’s Department to buy large 
amounts of grain and flour for fu- 
ture delivery. Chicago merchants 
began the practice to protect against 
their commitments to the govern- 
ment on these army contracts. At 
about the same time, the practice of 
cotton futures trading was develop- 
ed at Liverpool, because sailing 
vessels from the United States 
bound for Europe were uncertain as 
to the time of arrival. Cotton mer- 
chants at Liverpool sought to pro- 
tect themselves against such uncer- 
tainty by future contracts. 

The Chicago Board of Trade in 
October, 1865, formally adopted 
rules governing future transactions 
in grain. 

Leading Grain Market. 

Since beginning future trading in 

grain Chicago has become the lead- 


ing grain market of the world. 1: 
sixty-five years it has received 12, 
500,000,000 bushels of grain, and ha. 
shipped out about  10,000,000,00 
bushels. Chicago is likewise th. 
chief market center for livestoc) 
and packing house products, Chicag. 
quotations on these commodities re 
ceive world-wide circulation. The 
serve as the basic price on whic! 
the value of such farm products ar: 
calculated. 


It is not surprising that Chicag 
should seek to add to its fame as th 
farm capital of the country throug), 
establishment of a cotton market. 

As the course of the empire grad 
ually moved westward, cotton pro- 
auction developed in the same di- 
rection. In 1873, states esat of th: 
Mississippi River produced 2,467,001 
bales.of which 2,356,000 were shij- 
ped north or for export. Fifly yea: - 
later, in 1923, production in th: 
same states was 4,369,000 bales, ai 
but 361,000 bales being consumed }) 
Southern mills. 


Production of cotton west of the 
Mississippi in 1873 was 1,473,000 
bales. In 1923 was 5,570,000 baies 
Of this latter amount, 5,143,000 bale - 
were available for export, And a- 
a matter of fact the exports throug). 
the ports of Houston and Galvesto: 
for the last named year amounte. 
to approximately 3,500,000 bales. 

Such a quantity of cotton is )b\ 
far the largest available supply |: 
any port of the world. Further, th: 
price of cotton at Houston and Gal- 
veston may be said to represent ti: 
export value of our surplus produc. 
tion. Itis a well known fact that th 
price of American cotton sels ti: 
price for the world. 

So it will be seen that Chicag: 
quotations resting directly on thi 
value of cotton at Houston and Ga) 
veston where world values of [li 


commodity are largely determine: — 


should represent world values [': 
cotton. 


Quotations Worldwide. 

Chicago quotations dominate ti 
market price of the leading far: 
crops Of the Uited States. Chicaz 
quotations go to the uttermost par:- 
of the earth. They indicate tl 
value of the commodities traded 1 
Authorities confidently believe C1: 
cago quotations will in time. be a- 
authoritative on cotton as they no\ 
sre on wheat and corn. 

Better hedging facilities for wes! 
ern cotton has seemed desirab|: 
While New York offer a contrac 
based primarily on Carolina cottor 
and New Orleans on Mississippi a!) 
Louisiana cotton in the port of New 
Orleans, there seemed to be no fu- 
ture contracts reflecting accurate! 
the value of Texas and Oklahom: 
eotton, and such western cotto! 
composes by far the greater part ©' 
the exportable surplus of the Amer'- 
can crop. 

It was believed, therefore, that « 
Chieago contract market reflectine 
the value of Texas cotton woul: 
add appreciably to the marketing ©! 
the country and would facilitate th: 
merchandising of the greatest mone) 


> 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rop to the great benefit of cotton 
-hippers, spinners and dry-goods 
iistributing. 

Network of Wires. 

Chicago has one of the larges! 
orivate wire systems of any city in 
‘he world, extending from the At- 
antic to the Paeific. 

These wires closely cover those 
oortions of the United States pri- 
narily interested in grain. Through 
vutting cotton quotations on these 
wires, new interest in cotton will 


jevelop in regions where it is com- 


unknown and where 
-rain quotations have held the 
enter of attention. Most specuia- 
‘ors who enter the market prefer 
he buying side. They would rather 
buy something they do not need than 
'o sell a commodity that they do 
not possess. An increased volume 
of new business im cotton, at Chi- 
cago, will have a steadying influence 
on the market during the heavy 
movement of the crop from the farm 
in the late summer and early fall. 

In preliminary work of creating 
the new market three principles 
were laid down for guidance in 
drafting the rules. 

First, it was decided that the 
Chicago eontract should follow as 
uearly as possibie the rules of the 
New York and New Orleans Ex- 
changes. It was felt that Chicago 
should operate its market at the 
same rate of commission and on the 
same ethical basis as prevailed in 
‘he older markets. 

second, although there had been 
(onstant requests for a contrac! 
unit of ten, twenty or twenty-five 
bales, it was decided the Uhicago 
contract should specify 50,000 
pounds, or approximately 100 bales, 
ihe unit traded in on all of the 
older reputable exchanges. 

Third, as Chicago was not located 
in the cotton belt nor in line of 
normal movement of cotton from 
producer to spinner, it was decided 
‘hat the joint ports of Houston and 
‘(:alveston should be the sole point 
of delivery. In this respect the 
Chicago contract deviates from the 
practice of the older cotton ex- 
changes but follows the example 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Where trading is done at Winnipeg, 
but all deliveries made at Port 
Arthur and Fort William on Lake 
Superior, some five hundred miles 
away. 


varatively 


Rules Approved. 

Thése points settled, a semi-final 
draft of all of the specifications of 
‘he contract was taken to Houston 
and Galveston by the committee and 
discussed with the leading cotton 
merchants. The cotton exchanges 
‘here endorsed, the proposed rules 
With slight changes and assured the 
Chicago representatives of their 
‘thorough co-operation. 

The rules were next submitted to 
‘he Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and approval by the De- 
partment was formally given after 
two Or three days’ careful exami- 
nation. Later a published copy of 


ihe rules was submitted to and ap- - 


proved by the Treasury Department. 
Che Board of Trade then adopted 
the rules and a Supervisory Com- 
mittee on Trading in Cotton ap- 
DOinted, 

Through establishments of trading 
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in cotton at Chicago with Galveston 
and Houston sole point delivery, 
a proposal of the Federal Trade 
Commission for southern warehouse 
delivery on future contracts was put 
into effect. There are, however, 
some points of difference between 
proposal of the Commission and 
what was actually done by the 
Board of Trade. 

By confining deliveries on the 
Chicago contract to the ports of 
Houston and Galveston, both of 
which are located but fifty miles 
apart, if gave Chicago the opportun- 
ity to eStablish southern warehouse 
delivery where stocks of cotton are 
abundant, and without the fatal ob- 
jection of a multpliciy of delivery 
points. 

Outstanding Points. 

Many distinct advantages are 
found among the following points in 
the Chicago contract. 

1. Houston-Galveston basin is tie 
only point of delivery. Thus the 
contract is based.on Texas or wes|l- 
ern colton, which has superior spin- 
ning value, and should appeal es- 
pecially to American spinners who 
prefer to use western cotton, 

2. This is the greatest cotton ex- 
porting point in the world. In [925 
it handled about three-fourths of 
the cotion exported from the United 
States, and future contracts based 
on such cotton should offer excep- 
lional advantages to American ex- 
porters, foreign merchants, and 
ioreign spinners. 

3. A broad market is assured by 
reason of the enormous quantities 
of actual cotton always available at 
that joint port, and where cotton is 
so plentiful, hedging business may 
be conducted with minimum risk. 

4. Modern warehouses of huge 
capacity are likewise availab'e. The 
combined capacity of Galveston and 
Houston facilities amount to over 
1,500,000 bales. There are incoming 
tracks on one side of these ware- 
houses and outward bound ships on 
the other, affording minimum costs 
for handling. Benefits of such faci!- 
ities are obvious. 

5. Each contract is a unit and 
must be delivered at one time from 
one regular press or warehouse 
located within the Houston-Galves- 
ton port area. 

6. In event other grades than mid- 
dling are delivered allowances or de- 
ductions are made on the averages 
established in the ten designated 
markets as provided in the United 
States Cotton Futures Act. 

7. The grades tenderable on Chi- 
cago contracts are the same as those 
at New York or New Orleans ag prv- 
vided for under the United States 
Cotton Futures Act. 


8. ‘Notices of the seller's intention 
to deliver are issued in Chicago, and 
deliveries are made through the 
transfer of certificated . warehouse 
receipts at Houston or Galveston. 

9. Sworn inspectors and weighers 
are maintained by the Chicago 
Board of Trade at Houston and Gal- 
veston. 

10. All cotton is classified by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture the same as is done at New 
York and New Orleans. 

114. Trading conditions as lo fluct- 


(Continued on Page 33) 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS | 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Diagonal Tartres 


N many respects this fabric is no 

different from the ones used for 
ordinary Turkish toweling. The 
yarns are of somewhat different 
sizes and the cloth construction is 
changed so as to be more suitable 
for dress goods, but the general 
effect is that seen in the. above 
named fabric. Combed yarns have 
been used in the cloth, and the right 
combinations of yarns and the cor- 
rect amount of twist have been 
given to produce a cloth which has 
the soft feel noted in this fabric. 

These cloths are, ordinarily, pro- 
duced on special looms, which can 
make them easily and cheaply, but 
this cloth was not made in this 
manner. In making an ordinary 
towel, the weave is such that a 
loose warp is bound into the 
threads, and by an arrangement of 
the reed or warp, an open space is 
left in the fabric, and then the few 
picks, together with extra yarn, are 
pushing on into the cloth, making 
the loops ordinarily noted. The 
same general idea has been used in 
making this cloth, except that a 
different loom is used in weaving, 
one which weaves a wire into the 
cloth over which the loops pass and 
then the wire is drawn out, leaving 
the loops fast in the fabric. This 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


By Dixie Weaver. 


method of weaving makes a some- 
what better fabric and can be dis- 
tinguished easily by examining the 
cloth carefully. 

On an ordinary diagonal terry 
cloth the loop will be forced to that 
side of the cloth necessary through 
the filling underneath it, that is, a 
loop will not go down through the 
fabric if the filling underneath it 
forees it to the face. In this eloth 
the picks, which are wires, are 
designated on the right hand side 
of the design, and where the loops 
are on the face of the cloth, both 
before and after the loop is formed, 
and unless held up by the weaving 
of wires, or in some other similar 
method, the loop would go, if made 
in the ordinary terry manner, to 
the back of the fabric. The twill 
or diagonal is formed by having one 
thread out of the four in the loop 
yarn remain down in succession 
steps across the fabric. 

The take-up of this loop yarn 
varies a great deal when fancy 
figures are being woven and, there- 
fore, each thread often has to have 
a different spool. This policy is 
taken when weaving tapestries, and 


this fabric is no different from 
many tapestry fabrics, excepting 
that the weave is very simple in 
comparison, and because the weave 
is simple the loop yarn can be 
placed on a single beam, or, if a 
single beam causes trouble, at most 
only four loop beams are necessary. 


It will be noted that the ground 
yarn, that is, the warp which forms 
the base of the fabric and the filling 
which weaves in with it are of com- 
paratively fine sizes in comparison 
with the loop yarn. This is done so 
as to give a rather heavy appearing 
face with rather stiff loops and the 
full effect which is so desirable. As 
previously stated, the lines to the 
right of the design indicate where 
wires were placed in the cloth, 
which are afterward removed, while 
the lines at the top of the design 
indicate which threads are loop 
yarns. This yarn is drawn in two- 
ply and is equal to ordinary 6-1. It 
will be noticed that the ground 
threads and picks all plain weaves. 
There are three threads between 
each thread of loop yarn, and if the 
loop yarn is removed from the fab- 
ric it will be found that absolutely 


nothing remains but plain cloth 
composed of light yarn, and, of 
course, there will be open spaces 
where the loop yarn was removed. 
The weave, however, will join and 
be ordinary plain fabric. 

So far as the actual weave in the 
cloth is concerned, if it be analyzed, 
it will be found that with the 
fourth, eighth, twelfth and sixteenth 
picks no pick underneath these the 
loop will appear. To produce this 
fabric the number of harness need- 
ed will be comparatively few, be- 
cause the ground is nothing but 
plain weave and would take only 
four harnesses, while the loop 
threads repeat on four harnesses, 
thus the fabric could be produced 
on an ordinary dobby attachment. 

An effect very similar to this idea 
might be produced on an ordinary 
towel loom if the same construction 
were used, although the weave 
would have to be slightly different 
to throw the loops onto the surface 
in the same position as those in the 
cloth just illustrated. Possibly the 
resulting effect might not be quite 
so satisfactory, but it would be so 
near the one illustrated that the 
ordinary consumer could hardly 
detect the difference, especially if 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Big Cost Small 


(ERE wf a good bit of romance 
» industry, in a study of the 
-es of raw materials, their fab- 
‘ion, and the ultimate use of 

jn product, 
\\ ny phases of such romance are 
non to the readers of this arti- 
particularly those represented 
. oe various processes which en- 

yto the production of mercer- 
yo yarn, processes which are fa- 
» oar to you in your daily activi- 


| order that you who find your 
. activities linked with the 
 juction of mercerized yarn, and 
vio are not clearly familiar with 
‘1 use to which it is put, may more 
jilv appreciate the requirements 
our e@ustomers, the following 
» -f article has been suggested. It 
overs to seme extent the future 
wii! of mereerized yarn m manu- 
facturing. 
i a general way such yarns are 
| in the production of shirtings, 
ss goods, and underwear fabrics, 
cooorally for striping or ornamen- 
It ts also used in some 
trimmings, cords and tas- 
~s for dressing gowns, bathrobes 
i draperies. These uses do not 
concern us greatly, however, as the 
bulk of our production goes into 
iitted fabries, underwear and hos- 
ery, 


\' one. time a good bit of under- 


wear was knit entirely from mer- 
cerized yarn. However, with the 
economical production of large 
quantities of artificial silk, known 
as rayon, and woven underwear 
fabrics, it has fallen into much 
more limited use, consequently at 
the present time the bulk of the 
yarn produced by us goes into hos- 
iery. 

Like all other industry involving 
wearing apparel; the hosiery busi- 
ness has resolved itself into one 
which is greatly affeeted by styles, 
consequently at the present time 
there are many types of garments, 
in many different styles and colors. 

It would be difficult to arrive at 
a conclusion as to the kinds of 


hosiery manufacture using’ the 
largest quantities of mercerized 
yarn. It is used, however, in gar- 


ments made entirely of such yarn, 
consisting of men’s half hose and 
ladies’ stockings known as full 
mercerized garments. Another im- 
portant use is in youths’ and misses’ 
rib sport hose, made with a faricy 
stitched cuff top, and made entirely 
of mercerized. Ladies’ ribbed spor! 
hose, mercerized golf hose, and va- 
rious styles of plaited and reverse 
plaited, striped and checked hose 
also involve large quantities of this 
yarn. Last, and perhaps of greatest 
importance from the standpoint of 
the mill turning out a high quality 


yarn, are the combinations of pure 
silk and artificial silk and mercer- 
ized. 

In these various combinations of 
silks and mercerized the body of the 
garment is usually made. of silk. 
Due to the strength and stretch of 
mercerized cotton yarn, it is gener- 
ally used in the tops, heels and toes 
of such garments. 


Where cotton yarn is used in 
combination with silk or rayon, 
which are more expensive yarns, if 
can be readily assumed that infe- 
rior yarns which cause waste are 
an expensive experiment, inasmuch 
as cotton imperfections will convert 
both slik and cotton into a loss. 

Standard yarns have always play- 
ed an important part in the knitting 
of these combination silk and cotton 
garments, and it bears an enviable 
reputation among the knitters of 
the e ountry. This reputation for 
yarns of high character and uni- 
formity is one which each and every 
one connected with the organization 
has worked to achieve, and all can 
enjoy the feeling of worth-while ac- 
complishment. 

Under the keen competitive con- 
ditions which exist today all man- 
ufacturers are appreciating more 
and more the value of a quality 
product. They are striving in all 
ways to improve their product with 
each passing day. With this thought 
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write Dept. S7 
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in mind, it should be our aim to 
continue to maintain our advantage 
by improving our product in every 
way possible, particularly in those 
little things which by themselves 
seem unimportant and yet in the 
aggregate are the factors which 
make @ yarn a superior product or 
one of average quality. 

In order that you can more read- 
ily appreciate the attitude of the 
user of standard yarns, and their 
requirements in a yarn they are go- 
ing to use, if would perhaps be in- 
teresting to you to know what the 
common faults complained of are, 
and the effects of such faulty yarn. 

At the present time I have before 
me a letter complaining of four-ply. 
The manufacturer who wrote this 
letter states that. when the yarn is 
placed upon his.machines what is 
known as a smash-up results. When 
such smash-up occurs it is due to 
heavy yarn, or some large imperfec- 
tion in yarn which will not go 
through the needles. . The result is 
broken needles, any number up to 
the full set in the machine, which 
might be two or three hundred. 
These needles cost a manufacturer 
about two and one-half cents each, 
consequently the damage from one 
such smash due to an imperfection 
in a cone of yarn results in loss far 
greater than the value of the yarn. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 
CONSTANT. 


58. Referring to Fig. 10, the gear C is marked “draft.” 
This is the gear to change to make a change in the draft of 
the card. 

If we re-write the formula in 36 and leave out the draft gear 
15, it would read: 


114%4 x 130 x 34 x 190 x 29 x 24 


244 x — x 34x 28 x 15 x 18 

This works out 1364.40. If this number be divided by 15, 
it gives 90.96, the draft of the card. Likewise, if this number 
1364.40, be divided by the draft 90.96, it gives 15, the gear 
necessary to produce that draft. This number, 1364.40, is 
called the “constant” for this particular card. On account of 
the fact that it has to be divided to give results, it is also called 
the “‘dividend” of that card. (Most constants in cotton mill 
machinery are dividends. ) 

if Pagans be required a draft of 100, the draft gear would 


be -*"* —14 as near as possible. Or if this card already had 
on it a draft gear of 20, the draft of the card would be com- 
puted thus: =-68.22. 

39. With the draft gear 15 on this card, using 14 ounce 
lap, it will be seen that the actual weight of sliver delivered is 
about 414 grains per tooth of draft gear. This fact gives a 
rough basis for estimating the effect on weight of sliver which 
a change in draft gear would make, when other conditions 
remain the same. For example, suppose a carder, under 
above condition, be called upon to make a 70 grain sliver 
instead of 64; he could estimate a 16 tooth draft gear would 
make from same lap about 6814 grain. He could either make 
this change and a slight adjustment in the lapper to make 
a lap a little heavier, or he could leave the same draft on card, 
and make the lap heavier. If he were called upon to make a 
60 grain sliver, he would know that the change of one tooth 
in draft ger to 14 woulr reduce weight to about 60%, grains 
and so he would not disturb the card, but would make the lap 
lighter. 

40. Before the introduction of coilers and cans, the webb 


from doffer passed through trumpet and was led into a trough 


in which was traveling an endless belt, which carried the 
sliver along with slivers from several other cards, to the “rail- 
way head,” where they were condensed and drawn out and 
delivered into cans. Under this arrangement it was necessary 
to compute the draft of card from the weight of sliver as it 
was delivered from doffer, instead of, as in (37), from the 
condenser rolls. This has led to a general idea that drafts on 
cards of all kinds must be computed from doffer. As there is 
a slight draft between doffer and condenser rolls, this would 
not be correct. It may be calculated in that way, however, 
and the result multiplied by the draft from doffer to condenser 
roll. In order to do it this way, and also in order to illustrate 
the principle of partial drafts, the calculation is submitted: 
Draft between feed roll (214 inches diameter) and doffer (2434 
inches diameter over the wire) : 
2434 x 1380 x 34 


214 x 15 x 34 
This works out 85.80. This would be the draft of the card 
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if the sliver left the machine at that part. But as it does not, 
the draft must be calculated between the doffer and condenser 
roll. Considering the doffer as driver, the draft is: 

1% x 190 x 29 x 24 
==1.06 
243, x 28 x 15 x 18 


Now if the draft from feed roll to doffer is 85.80, and the 
draft from doffer to condenser roll is 1.06, the whole draft of 
card is 85.80 x 1.06—90.96, as before.* It is obvious that 
the method of finding the whole drafts at once, given in 37, 
is much easier and more logical than finding two separate 
drafts and multiplying them together. 

For good carding the extreme range of draft should not be 
less than 75 nor more than 125, while a draft of about 100 is 
considered best. Too little draft (which means faster feed- 
ing) crowds the card clothing, so that there are more fibres 
than can be properly carded. Too much draft is apt to leave 
too thin a sheet of fibres on the clothing and result in thin or 
“bald” spots. 

PRODUCTION. 

41. On all machines production is measured by two fac- 
tors: Speed of delivery roll and weight per yard of stock 
delivered. Applying this to the card, the condenser or coiler 
roll would be the one to measure and count, but it has been 
the custom to gauge the production of a card by the speed of 
doffer. This custom arose at the time when the doffer was 
really the delivery roll. As there is a slight draft between 
doffer and present delivery roll, the production is figured as 
that delivered from the condenser roll. Doffer speeds may 
vary between 10 and 20 revolutions per minute. A good aver- 
age is 15. Slower than this make a low production, and much 
faster crowds the card and makes poor work. A belt from 
main cylinder shaft drives licker-in; a belt from opposite end 
of licker-in shaft drives a small counter-shaft, carrying a 
pinion, which is called the “barrow-wheel.” On account of the 
fact that this wheel controls the speed of doffer (which itself 
controls the output or production of card), it is also called the 
shaft, as seen in Fig. 10. It is thus plain that changing the 
production gear does not alter draft of card, because feed roll 
and doffer are changed proportionately. At a doffer speed 
of 15, and a diameter over the wire of 24% inches, the speed 
of the condenser roll would be 

15 x 190 x 29 x 24 
==262.38 R. P. M. 

28 x 15 x 18 

The number of inches of sliver delivered will be 1144 «3.1416 
262.38—1236.44 inches or St —34.35 yards per minute. 
This is 34.35 60 « 10—20,610 yards per day of 10 hours. If 
the sliver weighs 65 grains per yard, the total weight produced 
is 20,610 « 20—1,339,650 grains per day or (since 7000 grains 
SEE PAGE NO—55— FOR INSTRUCTIONS . 
make 1 pound) a ==191 pounds per day. This is the 
theoretical production, with no allowances for stoppage. At 
least 10 per cent should be deducted for stoppage. This would 
leave the actual production at about 172 pounds. If the doffer 
be speeded faster or slower than 15 the production may be 
computed from the above by the rule of three. In the same 
way, the production may be figured is sliver is made to weigh 
more or less than 65 prains. Under the average conditions, 
cards are figured at a production of 150 pounds per day of 
10 hours. They may be crowded to 200 or even 225 pounds, 


*It is a common error to suppose that in a case of this kind. the drafts 
Should be added, not multiplied. 


“production gear.” The doffer drives feed roll through side 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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King Cotton’s Shifting 
Empire 


Across the pages of commercial his- | 
tory is written bold the story of King | 
Cotton’s rise to glory. 

Back in the dim days of 1621, Virginia | 
planted her first cotton. And Jamestown | 
later quoted this “cotton wool” at 6d a | 
pound. From that small start cotton | 


became a great nation’s greatest money 
crop. 


The star of King Cotton’s empire has | 
been shifting westward. America’s ex- 
portable surplus now comes chiefiy from | 
the area west of the Mississippi. Forthe | 
1924-25 season our exports are estimated | 
at 8,000,000 bales, some 6,400,000 of 
which will have been shipped from eight 
gulf ports, the three leaders being Gal- 
veston, Houston and New Orleans. More 
than 4,700,000 of the 6,400,000 bales were 
sent abroad from Galveston and Hous- 
ton, which in addition shipped 800,000 | 
bales coastwise. | | 
| 


These were some of the guiding 
thoughts in creating Chicago’s Cotton 
Market whose sound, attractive contract 
provides delivery at the giant spot basin 
of Houston and Galveston. 


Write the Cotton Registrar, Chicago | 
Board of Trade, for full information. | 
Literature describing the world’s pre- | 
mier grain market may also be had on | 
request. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE | 


| COTTON MILL OWNERS 


ARE SAVED 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


EVERY YEAR BY OUR 


Overhauling 


and 


Repair 


Service 


We Manufacturer Flyer Pressers 


Thorough 
Efficient 
Economical 


A consultation involves no obligation 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
We Manufacture 
Overhau! and Repair Cotton Mill 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Machinery 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Secy. 


North Carolina Popular Excursion 
TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1925 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THREE WHOLE DAYS AND TWO NIGHTS IN WASHINGTON 
ROUND TRIP FARE FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C., $11.00 
Special Train Leaves 9:00 P. M., July 31, 1925 
Arrives Washington 8:45 A. M., August 1, 1925 
Tickets on sale July 3ist, good on regular trains to junction points, 
thence Special Train. Good to return on all regular trains (excep' 
No. 37) up to and including Train No. 30, leaving Washington 10:50 

P. M., August 3, 1925. 


Washington Senators vs. Detroit Tigers. 

Three games, August ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
A fine opportunity to see Ty Cobb, star fielder of the Detroit 
Tigers; Walter Johnson, star pitcher, The Senators, and other 
great stars in action. 
This will also be a wonderful opportunity to visit Washington's 
many public buildings; Arlington National Cemetery and various 
other points of interest. 
Tickets good in Pullman Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches. 
No stop-overs—No baggage checked. 
Make your sleeping car reservations early. 


For further information call on any Southern Railway Agent or 
address: 


W. F. COCHRANE 
Citv Ticket Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 20 


R. H. GRAHAM 
D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Patent Engineering--- 
A Coming Profession 


By Robert E. Naumburg, in Charge of the Patent and Research Department, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 


UR engineering schools turn oul 
engineers who know little o1 
nothing of patent law; our iaw 
schools turn out lawyers who know 
little or nothing about engineering. 
Where shall our patent! engineers 
come from? 

I would define a palenl engineer 
as a person who can design a new 
machine in accordance with a know- 
ledge of patent law and existing pal- 
ents, just as intelligentiv as a me- 
chanical or civil engineer designs 
a piece of mechanism or a structure 
in accordance with the laws of na- 
tlure. A patent engineer is no more 
discouraged by a legal obstac:e than 
a mechanical engineer is by a me- 
chanical obstacle. To each—it is his 
problem. He reels in itt—and even- 
tually he solves it. 

This is an age of increasing com- 
plexity. New sciences are being dis- 
covered, laws of nature hitherto uti- 
known are being added to our sphere 
of knowledge. The man who is firsi 
lo grasp the new complexities is that 
much further ahead of his fellow 
men. 


Just as a man with a know edge of 
mechanical drawing can outstrip 
the man who “built the bridge and 
drew the pietures afterwards,’ so 
can the man who understands pat- 
ent law leave his untrained rival far 
behind, struggling in the mire of 
supposediy imsuperable difficulties. 

It is commonly believed that a 
manufacturing concern should em- 
ploy engineers and designers regu- 
larly, but should call in the services 
of a patent attorney only when voc- 
casions requires. This is far from 
true in any of the mechanical in- 
dustries where the patents of the 
coneern ilself, and of its competi- 
lors, play an important part. 

No person detached fram a con- 
cern can understand all the sides of 
a situation. He will understand only 
the things which are pointed out to 
him, plus the points which his par- 
ticular training will suggest. A pai- 
ent atlorney called in for advice in 
regard {o a new machine designed 
eo as not to infringe existing patents, 
ean give only negative advice. He 
will tell you what you must not do. 
He is neither a mechanic nor an in- 
ventor, and cannot devise the new 
means. 


One well known firm of consult- 
ing engineers states in its prospec- 
tus that it will nol accept any work 
in connection with finding a means 
to avoid existing patents. This firm 
no doubt considers this to be a very 
high ideal, and no doubt it. was 
prompted by very lofty motives. 
But if that policy were pursued by 
manufacturing concerns throughout 
the country, progress wou!d be very 
greatly reduced. Many very impor- 
tant inventions and discoveries have 
been made by those forced to find 
“another way.” 

To cite one specific example—in 
the worsted industry there is a ma- 
chine called a “gill-box” which 


combs or draws out the fibres. A 
series Of combs or “fallers” are pro- 
pelled forward by a pair of screws 
called “gill-screws.” The “fallers” 
are returned or propelled backward 


on another level by means of a 
second pair of “gill-screws.” The 
transfer of each comb or “faller” 


from one pair of screws to the other 
is performed by means of cams. 
Formerly these cams were filted to 
ihe screws by hand, and when a cam 
broke (which occurred quite fre- 
quently), to replace it was a very 
slow and laborious operation. 

A manufacturer of gill-screws 
conceived the idea of mounting the 
cams on a dise over the end of the 
screw, and holding it in place by 
means of a key and seltscrew. He 
obtained a patent on a_ dise-cam 
which could be slipped on and off 
over the end of the gill-screw, and 
he apparently had amonopoly of the 
field. 

A tirm of textile machinery manu- 
facturers was desirous of making 
gill-screws for its gill boxes, byt was 
apparently blocked by this -patent. 
A study of the patent situation, com- 
bined with a little ingenuity in de- 
signing, resulted in so:ving the prob- 
lem. 

The cam was still a disc, but was 
made in two parts, being split in the 
middle. The two halves were held 
together by a collar and lock-nut. 
This disc could be pul on or taken 
off without slipping it over the end 
of the screw. 

The fact that the first patent was 
completely avoided, and that a pat- 
ent on the split-cam was obtained 
without even a reference by the 
Patent Office to the older patent, 
is only half the story. As far as 
functioning in the gill-box was con- 
cerned, both constructions were 
satisfactory. 

Bul now for the other half of the 
story—a half which was entirely 
overlooked in the original attempt 
to avoid an existing patent: To put 
it briefly, a gill-box is rather an in- 
accessible machine, and in addition, 
it must be timed perfectly in order 
fo operate. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to take out a gill-screw, the ma- 
chine must be torn down and the 
Liming disturbed. On the average, 
two to four hours of a mechanics 
time is consumed, not to mention 
the loss of production of the ma- 
chine, and the possibility of a care- 
less mechanic timing the gill-box 
incorrectly with subsequent damage. 

The new construction made i! 
possible to change cams without re- 
moving the gill-screws. It was only 
necessary to use a wrench to un- 
screw the lock-nut, take off the col- 
lar, and the two halves of the cam 
could be removed. . It. was possible 
to do in five minutes what had form- 
erly required fram two to four 
hours. This was an unforeseen by- 
product of the desire to find “an- 
other way.” 

It is only with the assistance of 


| 
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of a person who has an equally good 
grasp both of mechanical laws and 
of patent laws, that an entirely new 
principle can be adequately protec- 
ted. 

For example; one large manufac- 
turer of textile machinery develop- 
ed the automatic loom, and being 
a pioneer in this field, proceed to 
apply for and obtain what he be- 
lieved to be a basic patent. This 
patent was confined, however, to 
automatic means for changing the 
bobbin (or spool) which carried the 
yarn or “filling.” Soon afterwards a 
competing manufacturer of looms 
devised and patented an automatic 
loom which changed not only the 
hobbin (or spool) but the entire 
shuttle which earried the bobbin to 
and fro. Neither the original in- 
ventors, nor the manufacturers, nor 
their patent attorneys had the com- 
hination of legal and mechanical 
knowledge to foresee and forestall 
this, and as a result the competitor 
evaded the ec!aims of the so-called 
“basic” patent, 

To conclude, it is generally con- 
ceded that this age is the age of 
the science of mechanics. It is also 
the age of legal restriction and of 
increasing complexity. 

Biologists have told us that the 
need of a certain function develops 
that funetion. Economists have told 
us that demand creates the supply. 

Somewhere, somehow, sometime, 
in the not far distant future, twen- 
lieth century civilation will train, 
develop and learn to appreciate the 
Patent Engineer.—Tech Engineering 
News. 


Heavy Increase in German 
Raw Cotton Imports 


German imports of raw cotton 
during the first four months of 1925 
amounted to 704,369 running bales, 
an increase of 52 per cent over those 
for the correspondnig period of 
1924, while imports of cotton linters 
during the period under discussion 
totalled 56,594 in 1925 against 27,434 
in 1924, Consul Christian T. Steger, 
Dresden, advises the Department of 
Commerce. The United States, as 
usual, furnished the bulk of the 
1925 imports of these commodities— 
980,482 bales of raw cotton and 46,- 
135 of linters. British India sup- 
plied 85,193 bales of raw cotton in 
1925 and Egypt, 29,238, the balance 
comprising small amounts from 
various Latin-American countries 
and China. 

While the heavy purchases of 
raw cotton in 1925 would seem to 
indicate an improvement in the 
German cotton industry, consump- 
tion is not keeping pace with im- 
ports, and stocks reported on hand 
at Bremen rose from 203,968 bales 
on January 1, 1925, to 297,842 at the 
end of April. However, statistics 
published by the Bremen Cotton 
Exchange for May show receipts of 
raw cotton amounting to only 71,519 
bales at that port while outgoing 
shipments aggregated 147,588 bales, 
and stocks on May 29 had been re- 
duced to 24,773 bales. 

German imports of foreign cotton 
yarns amounted to 18,608 metric 
tons during the first four months of 
1925 compared with 12,981 for the 
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corresponding period of 1924. The 
1925 imports comprised 12,723 of 
grey single yarns and 158 of bleach- 
ed and dyed singles, 5,540 of slack- 
twist ply yarns and 187 of cabled 
ply yarns. During May, most of the 
German spinning mills are said to 
have worked at their fullest capaec- 
ity and to have had orders booked 


The Example of Alex Long 


Mention was made in the Gazette 
a few days ago of the fine philan- 
thropy of Mr. Alexander Long, of 
Rock Hill, who gave a $2,000 piece 
of property to the city for hospital 
purposes. 

Mr. Long evidently is a man who 
finds the greatest pleasure in his 
money in giving pleasure to others. 
It is refreshing to hear of a wealthy 
man who does not think all the time 
of hoarding his wealth day after 
day and year after year, bul who 
tries fo share his money with others. 

Of what avail is it for a man'‘to 
pi'e up thousands and thousands 
of dollars to be squandered by his 
descendants? How much more hon- 
orable and praiseworthy to leave 
something along the way as he goes 
through life. The Chester Report- 
er pays this tribute to Mr. Long: 

“Mr. Long is a man wso is blessed 
with unusual business acumen, and 
has been successful in a measure 
far beyond what the average man 
attains; but that does not blind him 
to the fact that he has a duty to his 
fellowman, and his liberal gift for 
the purpose referred ‘to is tesfi- 
mony to this fact. While Mr. Long 
has the means that would permit 
him to engage in a life of selfish 
ease. if is a tribute to the man that 
such things have not attraction for 
him, and what leisure he has, or 
much of it, is spent.in the serviee 
of the Rock Hill Evangelistic Club, 
of which he was one of the organi- 
zers and most active members, the 
church and kindred agencies. As 
a citizen and Christian Mr. Long has 
exercised a profound and farreach- 
ing influence in his home town, and 
his liberal gift last week to his fel- 
low twonsman is but further ex- 
pression, and an expression along a 
different line, of the deep feeling 
of regard that Mr. Long has for his 
fellowman, which has found abund- 
ant expression throughout his life 
in sO many ways.”’—Gastonia Ga- 
zette. 


Midsummer Picnic of Parks-Cramer 
Company. 


The midsummer picnic of the 
employees and officials of the 
Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, 
was given Friway night at the Me- 
Alpine pool, where 45 of the Parks- 
Cramer people gathered at 6 o'clock 
for a two-hour swim. Dancing was 
the next on the program, lasting 
until 10 o'clock, when refreshments, 
ices and cake were served. 

The picnic is an annual affair of 
the High Duty Club, composed of 
officials of the Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany, to provide amusement for the 
companys force. The officers are 
Roy Perry, president; W. C. Os- 
borne, vice-president, and J. R. 
Henderson, secretary and treasurer. 
ahead for the next six months. 
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UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL | 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


We would work twice as 
hard to please an old cus- 
tomer as to get a new one. 
Maybe that’s why 90% of 
the cotton mills in the 
South are our old custom- 
ers. 


ATLANTA BRUSH 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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BRUSH 
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A Brush for Every Textile Need 
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Speeder Spun Yarns. 


Editor: 


How are speeder spun yarns 
made and can they be used for 
making tire fabrics? J. O. 


Advantage of Ball Bearings 


Editor: 


How about ball bearings? Is it 
a paying investment to introduce 
ball bearings all through a mill to 
replace dead bearings on line Shaft- 
ing? Manager. 


Safety Roving Boxes. 


Editor: 


I am troubled a great deal with 
dirt which gets on the roving. The 
dirt to which [| refer comes from 
the inside of the roving boxes. 

Now I clean out all of my boxes 
once a week and yet there is always 
some black slugs or black and 
darkened -pieces of waste getting on 
the roving. How can I improve this 
condition of things is a question I 
wish to have answered by your 
qguizz and answer columns. 

Carder. 


Answer to Expert Carder. 


Editor: 


Answering Expert Carder will say 
that being short of cards always 
makes a great deal of trobule for all 
concerned. I would suggest this: 
Run a few cards down to 500 pounds 
per week and have them make a 
sample of cloth such as they want 
from same. Let them see the big 
difference. After that you might 
suggest that you can give them 
work like that all of the time if 
they will give you more cards, or 
let you run your cards double shift. 
A great many mills only put in one 
half of the cards they need and 
operate them two or three shifts. 
If this is not available you might 
clean your stock more in the pick- 
ers and then strip your cards one 
time more per day. Practical. 


Answer to Expert Carder. 


Editor: 


Let me say to Expert Carder: 
See that your licker-ins are sharp. 
Set them to your feed roll 10 or 12 
one-thousandths. If you have an 
old mill probably your flat chains 
are worn so that the flats will not 
set to the cylinders without rubbing. 
set your doffer comb just as far 
from the doffer as it will run and 
lake the cotton off clean. By doing 
this, very many nips are left in the 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


doffer and are taken out by strip- 
ping. Strip your cards often and 
see that they are stripped well. 
Again, they must be kept sharp to 
get results. See that the warps are 
well prepared and even and the 
breakers running not more than 1,- 
100 r.p.m. Get all the dirt and motes 
out in lapper room and you can 
card 1,000 pound per week easily. 
W. P. H. 


Answer to Western. 


Editor: 


In answer {o Western to prevent 
any further errors of this kind we 
will lay out a way to order bobbins. 
The plan is as follows: 

1. Make sure to get a correct 
sample bobbin. 

2. Make certain that is fits the 
correct spindle. 

3. Keep a duplicate set of the 
above. 

4. Gave the dimension of these 
sample bobbins and the spindle. 

5. Describe these bobbins and 
spindles. 

6. Tag the entire outfit in dupli- 
cate sets and with serial numbers. 

Now place them on the table so 
that the tags can be readily photo- 
graphed with the bobbins. 

7. Now provide the bobbin makers 
with: a complete outfit of this ex- 
hibit with your order. Keep a du- 
plicate set on file. If your bobbins 
are made wrong and delivered thus 
you will know that you are not to 
blame. 

Purchasing Agent. 


Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


Here are a few things which New 
Overseer should look up and satis- 
fy himself that they are right as 
follows: 

The first thing to do is to see that 
the warpers are perfectly level both 
ways. Now the creels should be 
2 inches higher at the back to make 
them pitch toward the warper. This 
will keep the spool turning at one 
point in the creel steps and prevent 
them from moving back and forth 
in the steps. The creel steps should 
be made either of glass or porcelain. 
The next thing is the skewers. The 
next all important thing is to see 
if the skewers are right. In many 
mills the skewers are too much 
worn out at each end where they 
bear into the creel step. The next 
badly worn part of skewers are 
where the spools rest upon the 
skewer. All of this wear and tear 
of the skewer makes the ends warp 
very badly. 

Also if the skewers are too small 
for the holes in the spools. All of 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spoo 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Service 


“Service” is not a 
sentiment but a definite 
principle of business 
success. 


The use of the special 
purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


by an ever increasing 
number of mills is easily 
explained by their suc- 
cessful service to the 
user. 


Ask your Supply Man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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things together make the 
owers so much out of order that 
spools simply wobble, dance 
und, move from side to side, and 
wind uphill when the skewer 
.» too small. That is: the spool 
. not turn or revolve upon its 
) axis. The skewer being too 
il, the spool turns out of center 
the end not only has to pull the 
ool, but the end also has to lif! 
spool to make and run uphill. 
id worn out spools also make 
sping run badly. Uneven wab- 
heads, heads that are full of 
loose heads,  big-bellied 
ols, ete., you can imagine what a 
kety mess some warping rooms 
ust be in to have such conditions 
above noted. 


\nother big thing to look out for 
. the drop wires. Do not use them 
fter they are cut in. If they are 
cul in, every knot, and simple 
vuneh which should pass through all 
oeht will eause the ends to snap 
snd snap and there you are! How 
can warping run well under such 
-onditions? The drop roll or rov- 
ng roll should not be too heavily 
weighted. Anothér valuable point 
worth considering. Be sure to have 
warpers under speeded in- 
-tead of over-speeded. There was a 
case in a large mill center, where a 
warping department was going very 
hadly. Everything seemed to be al! 
right to the superintendent. But he 
was about to despair when he call- 
~~! ina friend superintendent to see 
‘ie work and to ask his advice. The 
brother superintendent came and 
pronounced everything all right 
vut the speed. So the visiting sup- 
crintendent said, “take your speed 
i{i—you are running your warpers 
‘oo fast.” But the despairing super- 
ifendent said: “How can I take off 
‘he speed? I can’t keep up now and 
lll have to speed up again!” But 
‘he friendly superintendent said: 
“Let us try a warper at one-half 
‘he speed and see what we can do.” 
They did so, and it filled the section 
veam in one-half of the time that 
ie highly speeded warper did. The 
hole trouble was in the speed. So 
‘ou can see that no matter how well 
‘ou have everything else fixed, if 
ie speed is not right your work 
vill run badly anyway. Crossed 
“nds must also be avoided. 

Technical. 


(nese 


Answer to Overseer. 


ditor: 


In answer to Young Overseer re- 
‘live to trobule with warpers, will 
~4Y that the following will cause 
‘obule and make warp machines 
‘un Dad. 

Machines speeded too high, spooler 
‘inds tying slip knots, knotters not 
n good condition, spooler hands 
‘ropping waste on spools, spooler 
‘nds dropping ends to quickly, 
‘ubs in the yarn that will not go 
rough heddle eyes, churn head 
“pools, tangled spools, wooden 
“pools with rough edges, worn 
~KOwWers, holes in spools worn too 
big, ereels not level, creels set too 
S'raight in when they should be set 
‘( anvangle. If using wooden skew- 
“Us, Steel ones would be better. 

Perhaps the pulleys on the stand 
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do not turn freely. The stand may 
be set too close to the head or may- 
be set too far away. The drop wires 
may be rough or cut with the yarn. 


If so, gel new drop wires. If the 
creel rods are rough, dress. them 
with emery cloth. 


These are a few things that will 
cause warp machines to give trou- 
ble. I hope they will be of some 
help to New Ovreseer. BE. W. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


Editor: 


I noticed in the Bulletin the an- 
swer to Young Spinner’s question 
on 2 or 3 hank roving run together, 


what draft- would it give No. 8s 
yarn. Tenn. is not correct. Clerk 
is correct. Don’t you think the 
right one ought to be pointed out 


to Young Spinner. I would like to 
give him my way of figuring this 
problem out. Example: 

2 H. R.=50 grains. 3 H. R:=33.33. 
50-+33.33—83.33 grains. 83.33—120 H. 
R. No. 8s yarn+120 H. R.=—6.666 
draft. Helper. 


Pontamine Fast Brown RK 


The Dyestuffs Department of E-. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc.. 
have placed on the market Pon- 
tamine Fast Brown RK. a direct 


color which produces on cotton a 
bright reddish brown which is very 
fast to light. It also possesses very 
good fastness and alkalies than the 
average substantative color. It is 
very soluble and level dyeing, and 
may be used on cotton in anv stage 
of manufacture. 

Because of its fastness properties 
Pontamine Fast Brown RK is rec- 
ommended for all kinds of materia! 
which must show greater fastness 
than ean be obtained with the usual! 
direct colors. It is especially use- 
ful on account of its good fastness 
to chlorine and washing for shirt- 
ings, dress goods, etc... on which 
these pwoperties are desired, bul 
where for any reason vat colors can 
not be considered. In combination 
with Pontamine Fast Orange EG, 
Pontamine Fast Yellow NN, Ponta- 
mine Yellow SX, SXR, all of which 
possess somewhat similar proper- 
ties, a very goods range of oranges. 
browns, etc., may be produced. 

Pontamine Fast Brown RK may 
be dyed on silk both pure and tin- 
weighted, the resulting shades being 


extremely fast to water, light. 
washing and perspiration. On arti- 


ficial silk dyed by the usual methods 
the shades are very brilliant. 

On union materials Pontamine 
Fast Brown RK dyes woo! and silk 
weaker and yellower than the cot- 
ton, but when used as a speck dye 
the animal fibers are stained only 
slightly. 


Columbia Manufacturing Co. 
Ramseur, N. C. 


11,280 spinning spindles; 300 Draper 


looms. 
J. R. Wipson. Buyer and Supt. 
J. C. Whitehead. Carder 
J. G. Whitehead Spinner 
J. Roe Steele... Weaver 
J 


| Cloth Room 
_.Master Mechanic 


. Roe Steele 
M. C. 
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Nickle Plated Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 


do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 


axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 


sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 


from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 


copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 


Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


“Duplex"' Loom 


Harness—complete SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 
Copper-Plated 

Plain Finish 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 


Page is America’s first woven wire — 


fence. The fabric is protected with 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


life, 


long 


means rust-resistance, 
low cost protection. 
Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Realty Building 


Charlotte, N. C. 


AND 
by 


PAGE FENCE 


= | | 
= | 
fo 
NADY 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


Our New Home Under 
Construction 


ORK besan last week upon re- 

modeling the Robertson Build- 

ing on West Fourth street, in Char- 

lotte, the upper floor of which is to 
be our new home. 

It is just around the corner from 
our present location, in fact, one of 
its walls touches the rear of our 
present office. 

We are to have an entrance at 18 
West Fourth street and will be on 
the second floor. 

The space is 75x100, about one- 
third of which will be occupied by 
the Clark Publishing Company and 
the remainder. by the Washburn 
Printing Company, a large job print- 
ing establishment which is owned 
by David Clark, and in connection 
with its commercial printing now 
prints the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

Eleven skylights and numerous 
ventilators will be placed in the 
room, so that there may be abund- 
ant light and alr. 

We have leased these quarters for 
six years ahd expect to move in 
about September ist. 


An Antiquated Idea 


Ww desired to publish in this issue 
the addresses made at the 
meeting of the Southern Section of 
the American Association of Chem- 
ists and Colorists at Asheville, N. C., 
last Saturday, but have been in- 
formed that no one is allowed to 
publish them until after they have 
appeared in the “official organ,” 
which we understand to be the 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 

It was formerly the case that As- 
sociations had “official organs,” but 
that was back in the days that wo- 
men wore cotton dresses, which is 
a way of saying that it was some 
time ago, and it has been a long, 
long time since we heard the term 
“official organ.” 


The idea of suppressing textile 
information so that a special jour- 
nal may be the first to publish it, is 


really ludicrous. 
Why is an “official organ” and 
what for? What good does it do 


anybody ? 


Anyhow, not being an “official or- 
gan,” our readers will not be able 
to read the addresses made at Ashe- 
ville until in due course they appear 
in the “official organ,” and we may 
then have the perPaioss of reprint- 
ing them. 


More About Coppersmiths 


UR editorials exposing the sys- 

tematic overcharging of mills by 
the itinerant coppersmiths that have 
heen working through the South 
have been followed by letters and 
conversations that reveal that the 
game has been played to an extent 
very much greater than we antici- 
pated and it is evident that South- 
ern mills have already paid unfair 
charges to the extent of at least 
$150,000, and our notices have prob- 
ably saved the remaining mills an- 
other $150,000. 


One mill president states that 
their first action upon coming to his 
mill was to present the superintend- 
ent with a coffee percolator. 


After three visits during which 
they failed in their insistent efforts 
to get business from the mill, they 
went back to the superintendent and 
borrowed the percolator under the 
pretense of desiring to show it to 
some one, and it has never been 
returned. 

The gift of the percolator was for 
the purpose of securing the super- 
intendent’s influence and they with- 
drew their gift (?) when it did not 
produce the business. 

We happen to know the superin- 
tendent in this case and know that 
he would never accept pay for his 
influence, but we know that the 
acceptance by a superintendent or 
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Thursday, July 28, 1925. 
Spartanburg vs. Gastonia 


HE following statements which appeared shortly after July ist .,, 


interesting: 
Gastonia. 


Gastonia, N. C—With few ex- 
ceptions the Gaston County cot- 
ton mills passed the July ist 
dividend. 


Spartanburg. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.— Divide: |. 
amounting to $464,250 have }. . 
paid by Spartanburg Cou, 
mills. This figure does not 
clude three mills whose stock .. 
closely held and dividend |< .. 
bursement not made public |. | 
two mills whose dividend d: .. 
are October ist and April ist. 


It is estimated that the Spartanburg dividends of July ist were , 
excess of $600,000 against practically no dividends at Gastonia. 

The Gaston County mills are as a whole newer and better equip), | 
than those of Spartanburg County and the management is equal. 

The difference is that Spartanburg County weaves its yarn into clo')) 
whereas Gaston County mills make yarns which are sold to others to |. 


woven or knit into fabrics. 


It is safe to say that those who bought the yarns of Gaston Cou) \ 
made profits equal to those of Spartanburg County, but about all |): .: 
Gaston County got out of the past six months was the worry incident |. 
operating mills for the benefit of those who took their output and mad. , 


profit on same. 


Gaston County has made profits in the past and there will again |. 
periods when they will operate upon a profitable basis but until they c:)\\ 
their manufacturing processes further they will never have the succ:-- 


that should be theirs. 


In Gastonia, where they spin fine yarns and let someone else we:\: 


them, 
Bedford, 


fine fabrics, 


they look upon a 25,000-spindle mill as a large mill, 


but in New 


where they make the same kind of yarns but weave them in') 
there are four mills with more than 200,000 spindles eac\. 


seven others with from 100,000 to 180,000 spindles and a large number wi!) 


60,000 to 80,000 spindles. 


Gaston County yarns are fully equal to New Bedford yarn and the: 


is plenty of ability in the mills of the Southern fine y 


yarn center. 


Because they know little about weaving they continue to make yarn: 
A few more dividend day comparisons such as stated above will caus: 
them to awake and start upon a program of development that will me:: 


much to their future prosperity. 


overseer of gratuitous presents from 
those who desire to sell things to 
the mill, always puts the receiver 
of such presents in a bad light. 


The presentation of coffee perco- 
lators or other presents to superin- 
tendents, overseers and master me- 
chanics by these coppersmiths has 
been for the purpose of buying the 
influence that they thought they 
might need when exorbitant bills 
bills were presented. 

Such ‘tactics confirm our opinion 
that the game of these coppersmiths 
is one of deliberate overcharging. 

We are informed that they can 
talk and understand English per- 
fectly, but in order to create the 
misunderstanding upon which to 
render exorbitant bills, often speak 
broken English and pretend not to 
understand statements made by the 
mill men. 

When a mill is vimtimized by any 
such scheme they should immedi- 
ately report the incident to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin for publi- 
cation. Such action in this case 
would have saved at least $150,000 
to mills. 


Some years ago a man named 
Funk went through the South sell- 
ing what he claimed to be a remark- 
able steel for making tools for the 
machine shops. 

Mills that thought they were buy- 
ing a small quantity found later, 
through a trick in the order blank, 
they had purchased almost a car 
load. 

We exposed Funk and his crook- 


edness and put an end to his gam 
He stated that he was going to su 
but like many others who h:\: 
made such threats, he did nothi:: 
when we wrote him to “go to it. 
From time to time similar fraw - 
are perpetrated, and as we | 
always glad to expose them, v: \ 
large sums could be saved §\ 
promptly notifying us. In 51! 
cases we never mention the 
of the mill that makes the repo: 


Boom, Slump and Normali': 


N exceedingly interesting ar!) 

entitled “Boom, Slump and \: 
mality in the Cotton Trade” is be - 
reprinted, in this issue, from |=" 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 

It is a careful study of the co! 
goods situation in England, and \' 
recommend it to our readers §'- 
cause to a large extent it applic: 
conditions in this country. 

The writer cites the fact that ))'- 
war exports by England were 7." 
million yards, which since then 
clined fifty per cent to 3,000 mil!' | 
yards and last year was 4,500 0 ~- 
lion. 

He tells the English manufac!' 
ers that they need not anticip: © 
the return of the 7,000,000 expo! - 
and advises to arrange their Pp! 
duc to a basis of 5,000,000 to 6,000," 
yards. 

Those who are studying the !'— 
ture of the textile industry of t!' 
South can get valuable comparis' 
from this article. 
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Personal News | 


Earl Hamrick will be treasurer 
of the new Ora Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Jesse McConnell has resigned as 
spinning overseer at the Opelika 
Mills, Opelika, Ala. 


Robert Horsley has been appoint- 
ed manager and superintendent at 
the Opelika (Ala.) Mills. 


Lloyd Weeks has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Opelika 
(Ala.) Mills. 


Jack Dover has been appointed 
superintendent of the new Ora Mill, 
Shelby, N. C. 


B. D. Carpenter has been appoint- 
ed overseer spinning at the Girard 
(Ala.) Mills. 


Jeff Woods has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. R. Brooks has resigned as sec- 
tion hand at the Wade Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wadesboro, N. C. 


T. B. New has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer spinning at 
the Pickett Mills, High Point, N. C. 


J. C. Tatum has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Erwin Mills No. 
3, GCooleemee, N. C. 


J. H. Cook has been promoted to 
master mechanic at the Erwin Mills, 
No. 3, Gooleemee, N. C. 


M. D. Lawson has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Rhyne-Anderson 
Mills, Troy, N. C. 


L. L. Blackwelder has resigned as 
section hand in spinning at the 
Wade Manufacturing Company, 
Wadesboro, N. C. 


I. S. Robinson, from Cochran, Ga., 
is now superintendent of the Horn 
Company, Spindale, N. C., 


L. A, Branum, from Lowe Manu- 
facturing Company, Huntsville, Ala, 
is now dyer at Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N.-C. 


C. L. Pressley, from Belmont, N. 
C., is now master mechanic Cleghorn 
and Grace Mills, Rutherfordton, N. 


A. A. Kirkpatrick has resigned as 
superintendent in charge of waste 
of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala. | 


Geo. Phillips has been promoted 
to assistant-superintendent of the 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
and placed in charge of waste mill. 


Henry J. Parker, formerly of the 
Kilburn Mill, Fall River, Mass., is 
how acting in an advisory capacity 
at the Nelson Mill, Lenoir, N. GC. - 


W. J. Jordan has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Perkins Hos- 
lery Mill, Columbus, Ga., to become 
Overseer spinning at the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


J. M. Batson has resigned as su- 
perintendent-manager of the Ope- 
lika (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Zack L. Underwood, from the 
Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., has be- 
come section man in spinning at the 
Pomona Mills, Pomona, N. C. 


W. Y. Carter has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer card- 
ing at the Pickett Cotton Mills, High 
Point, N. C. 


C. M. Hill has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer spinning at 
the Bradley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. 


Chas. R. Caldwell has resigned his 
position as cotton buyer for the In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 
C. 


James B. Platt has resigned as 
superintendent of the Acworth 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills to become gen- 
eral manager of the Aragon (Ga.) 
Mills. 


H. C. Long, Jr.. has resigned as 
treasurer and manager of the 
Rhyne-Anderson Mills, Troy, N. G., 
in order to enter the spot cotton 
business. 


Col. Leroy Springs, of Lancaster, 
S. C., head of the Springs group of 
mills, sailed recently for an extend- 
ed tour of Europe. 


Milton Ensor has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Adrian and Ma- 
dora Mills of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company, Mt. Holly, 
N. C., to become superintendent and 
treasurer of the Rhyne-Anderson 
Mills, Troy, N. C. 


J. W. Godfrey has been promoted 
to assistant ovérseer carding at the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
Gaffney, 5S. C., and not to overseer, 
as recently reported through error. 

Frank E. Heymer, superintendent 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., has been on a busi- 
ness trip to Philadelphia and other 
points North. 


Killed in Auto Wreck. 


John Thompson, overseer spinning 
at the Cochran (Ga.) Mills, was 
killed by an automobile accident in 
which the car he was driving 
turned turtle. 


G. A. Toby Dead. 


G. A. Toby, general superintendent 
of the Morven Mills, East Durham, 
N. G., died at his home in Durham 
following a short illness. Mr. Toby 
was widely known as a mill man and 
had been superintendent of several 
Southern plants. He was superin- 
tendent of hte Langley Mills, Lang- 
ley, S. C., before going to the Morven 
Mills. 

The body was shipped to New 
England for burial at his former 
home. 


Fewer Broken 


Warps 


How often do your looms stop because of a single broken 
warp? 


Yet these frequent and costly interruptions can be pre- 
vented. 


Warps dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 


TINE seldom if ever break during weaving. 


TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUANTINE, products of 
the Sonneborn Laboratories, are the result of exhaustive 


research and rigid practical tests. 


These warp dressings not only make possible a complete 
penetration of the size in the yarn, but also reduce to a 


minimum flaking or dusting off. 


When dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 
TINE, warps possess the pliability and resiliency that 


insure perfect weaving with practically no breakage. 


You not only get increased production at a lower unit 
cost, but you also improve the quality of your fabric 
from the buyer’s standpoint, by using TALLOW SOLU- 
BLE and GLUANTINE. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Incorporated 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Clinton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton 
Mills will probably install 100 auto- 
matie dobby looms. 


Fort Mills, S. C.—It is reported 
that the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company, may erect a large bleach- 
ery at its mill here. 

Griffin, Ga—The Chamber of 
Commerce is working on a proposi- 
tion to have a new mill built here. 


San Benito, Tex.—John Huber is 
interested in building a textile mill 
to cost $100,000 and will plant a 
large acreage in: hemp. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—lIt .is reported 
that J. D. Kennedy, 355 N. Waldran 
street, Memphis, Tenn., is interested 
in a plan to build a textile mill here. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Dixie Hos- 
iery Mills, capital stock $425,000, 
have been incorporated by F. P. 
Breckenridge, 618 Hemphill street, 
and Peter Hamilton. 


Cramerton, N. C.—The Cramerton 
Mills will install a wet finishing 
plant in connection with their weave 
shed. The building will be com- 
pleted this year and the equipment 
installed early next year. 


Balfour, N. €.—The additional 
machinery to be added to the Bal- 
four Mills will include 5,000 spindles 
and 100 Hopedale high speed auto- 
matic looms, 12 cards and other 
equipment. 


Ruston, La.—It is reported that 
T. L. James, of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is interested in establishing 
a textile mill here. 

Victoria, Tex.—The Victoria Cot- 
ton Mills, organized by P. M. Keller, 
manager of the Belton Yarn Mills, 
Belton: George Beveridge, of the 
Banning Cotton Mills, Banning Ga., 
are planning to build a mill here. 


Greenville, S. C-—The American 
Spinning Company will close down 
one of its mills on July 15 and the 
other on August 1 and will start up 
hoth on August 26. The plants will 
not remain closed until August 10, 
as reported through error last week. 


Ellenboro, N. C.—A movement is 
on foot among ihe business men 
here to establish a yarn mill. W. H. 
Belk, of Charlotte, is interested, and 
with John Lumley, formerly of the 
Henrietta Mills, is expected to take 
an active part in organizing the 
company. 

Landis, N. C.—The Corriher Mills 
have purchased from the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
forty individual spinning frame mo- 
tors and Allis-Chalmers texarope 
drives to. change over spinning 
frames from the belt drive. 


Chester, S. C—Owing to the pro- 
longed drought here, causing low 
water in the municipal supply, the 
Springstein Cotton Mills will not be 
able to operate this week. 


Madison, N. C.—The Penn Hand- 
kerchief Company, manufacturers 
of handkerchiefs, has been incor- 
porated by George R. Penn, Dan- 
ville, Va.,.and H. L. Penn, Madison, 
the capital stock being $125,000. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.--The Cumber- 
land Mills, capital stock $150,000, 
have been incorporated by D. J. 
Rose, P. C. Shore and E. N. Brower, 
all of Rocky Mount. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—The Dill- 
ing Cotton Mills have awarded to 
Parks-Cramer Company a contract 
for the installation of a Park-Spray 
humidifier system, including a new 
type of head, complete with regula- 
tion. This equipment is to be in- 
stalled in the new weave mill, which 
is now being erected. 


Fort Mill, S. C—The Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company announces 
the awarding of a contract to 
Knight and Daniel, of Greenville, 5. 
C., for the erection of ten modern 
textile residences for the operatives. 


Greenville, S. C.—The addition 
to the plant of the Southern Frank- 
lin Process Company will be com- 
pleted within ten days or two weeks, 
according to B. 8. Phetteplace, su- 
perintendent of the local plant, 
which is a branch of the Franklin 
Process Company, of Providence, 
R. 

The addition, which will consist 
of a basement and two floors, will 
practically double the winding ca- 
pacity of the plant. The basement 
will be used for storage purposes, 
the first floor for shipping activities, 
and the third floor for winding. The 
addition represents an expenditure 
of about $40,000. Machinery is now 
being installed, and it is thought the 
addition will be ready for operation 
soon after the outside work is com- 
pleted. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Mistates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


5S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Boaz, Ala.—E. F. Whitman and 
associates have completed the build- 
ing of a 2,000-spindle twine mill. It 
is planned for operation in thirty 
days. The plant will consume 2,000 
hales of cotton annually and will 
produce cord and twine. The offi- 
cers of the company are: E. F. 
Whitman, president; R. M. Miller, 
vice-president; S. B. Wilson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and G. C. Butler, su- 
perintendent. 


Dinsmore, Fla.—The Hasba Tex- 
tile Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
B. H. Brown, Raleigh, N. C., who will 
be president; Mrs. Eula Baker, sec- 
retary, 225 W. Sixth street, Jackson- 
ville. It is reported that the com- 
pany will erect a 21,700-spindle mill 
and develop village on a tract of 
597 acres. Paul C. Short has signed 
a contract to develop the town sife, 
including 50-foot streets and 5-foot 
sidewalks, waterworks, lights, sew- 
erage system. The mill building is 
to be 400x800 feet. J. M. Short is 
general superintendent of construc- 
tion. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gastonia 
Weaving Company, which was or- 
ganized here some time ago, has 
begun operations in the mill build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Gas- 
tonia Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany.. The company plans to build 
a mill building later on. 

Machinery is being installed for 
the manufacture of woven labels 
for shirts, underwear, caps.and sim- 
ilar goods. The label fabric is 
woven from 2-ply 150s yarns made 
from Egyptian cotton, the yarns 
being imported from Nottingham, 
Eng., at a cost of $4.00 per pound. 

C. F. Mussart, of Philadelphia, is 
local manager of the plant, which 
is owned by New York stockholders. 

Houston, Tex.—Construction of a 
hosiery mill in this city was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of interested 
parties in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building recently. H. H. 
Haines, general manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been in 
charge of the preparatory plans for 
the erection of the plant which will 
be financed by several important 
business men as a civic proposition 
and also with the idea of further 
developing the hosiery industry in 
this section. 

The meeting marks the second 
definite step taken for the construc- 
tion of the plant immediately. The 
financing plans and method of or- 
ganizing a personnel for the project 
were discussed. The first meeting 
fo consider the hosiery mill was 
held but a week ago. 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—At a special meet- 
ing of the directors of Catawba 
Spinning Company, it was decided 
to install a dyeing system in connec- 
tion with their yarn mill. 

Work began on building for this 


f 
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, Jjition this week and it is expect- 
. to be completed within the next 
weeks. The machinery for this 
|» plant has been purchased from 
| nbuckle-Craig, who have recent- 
invented and patented a complete 
‘fit for dyeing on beams in inden- 
rene, Sulphur or direct colors. 
iey also have a beam drying ma- 
ine in connection with this outfit, 
. said to be the only machine of its 
. nd in the textile trade, with this 
nprovement. 


(onference on Human 
Relations in Industry 


The following is the tentative 
program for the conference on 
‘uman Relations in Industry, at Blue 
hidge, N. July 31-August 1. 

Friday, July 31 
4:00 P. M. Opening Session. 
Present Status and Future Prospects 
for Industrial Relations. 
7:30 P. M. Evening Session. 
World Forees as They Affect Ameri- 
can Industry. 
Vanagement’s Responisiblity for the 
Leaders of Tomorrow. 
Saturday, August 1 

4:00 A. \M, Sectional Conferences 
Textile Section— 

New Policies to Meet New Eco- 

nomic Conditions. | 

Studies in Stabilizing Employment. 
Metal Workers Seetion 

service Work in Industry. 

Obligation of Employer and Em- 

ployees to Each Other. 
Wood Workers Section— 

Training a Factor in Right Kela- 

tions. 

Human Edueation in Industry. 

2:30 P. M. Group Conferences. 
Managers Group— 

Present Day Problems 

agement. 
Foreman’s Group— 

Making Foremanship Effective. 
Personnel Group— 

The Trend in Personnel Manage- 

ment. 
4:00 P. M. .Recreation. 
7:30 P, M. Evening Session. 
‘he Social Significance of Economic 

Laws. 

(he Worker Winning His way in the 

World. 


of Man- 


Sunday, August 2 
9:30 A. M. Morning Session. 
Forum 
What Aspects of Industrial Rela- 
tions Are Giving Greatest Satis- 
faction? 
What Aspects of Industrial Rela- 
tions Are Giving Real Concern? 
What Are. the Most Important 
Steps To Be Taken Next in the 
Field of Industrial Relations? 
11:00 P. M. Devotional Service. 
Industry—A Challenge to Religion. 


Production of Rayon 


An estimated increase in the world 
Production of rayon of more than 40,- 
‘00,000 pounds is revealed in the 
Year Book and Manual for 1925 is- 
“ued to its members by the National 
Association of Cotton Manuaftcur- 
“'s, Whose offices are in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building in Bosion 
and of which Morgan Butler of 
Boston is president, 

Che Year Book, which contains 


great array of figures, statistics, 
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charts and general information 
showing the condition of the cotton 
industry of the world, this year con- 
tains 338 pages and shows a mem- 
bership in the National Association 
of 1000 members, an increase over 
1924. The book, compiled under 
direction of Secretary Harry UU. 
Meserve, is again replete with up 
lo date general and techinal inform- 
ation of great value to the cotton 
industry, the research having been 
extended into practically every par! 
of the globe. 


The progress of the manufacture 
of rayon, a new process which cot- 
ton is being put through, is shown 
in the book for the first time. The 
United States leads in production of 
rayon, with nearly 36,000,000 pounds. 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Italy are also large producers, these 
last four countries especially having 
made large increases in production 
during the past year. 


The Year Book contains also many 
valuable reference tables for every 
day use in cotton mills, and the 
cotton statistics from many sources 
have been amplified and brought up 
lo date. 


Cotton Cloth Exports Gain 


Washington, D. U—Exports of 


colton cloth during the first five 
months of 1925 amounted lo 242,- 


497,183 square yards, valued al $33,- 
035.074, as compared to 165,493,963 
square yards, valued al $28,921,627, 
in the corresponding period at 1924, 
according to adjusted totals conipii- 


ed by the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


The adjustments from the (totals 
earried in the monthly statemcnis 
issued by the Departiment of Com- 
merce are comparatively slight, and 
consist of correction of mechanical 
errors which occur in the haste of 
compiling the monthly statements. 

The heavy increase is shared by 
all classifications of colton cloths, 
but is less marked in export of duck 
than in the other cotton cloths. 

For the five months of 1925 ended 
with May, exports of cotton duck, 
according to the divisions figures, 
total 4,455,886 square yards, valued 
at $2,006,180, as compared with 3,- 
292.332 square yards, valued at $1,- 


LOOM LEATHERS 
Highest Grade Oak Tanned | 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms | 
Check Straps, Hold-ups, ) 
Dobby Straps, Bumpers, | 
Lugs, etc. Jack Straps, | 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. | 
Baltimore————Boston 
SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 
36” 40x40—46.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 566x60—323.60 
Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Commission Merchants 
THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 
Since 1858 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 


North Carolina 


605,609 for the same period of 1924. 
Of other cotton cloths, exports of 
unbleached for the 1925 period ag- 
eregate 51,33,366 square yards,~ 
valued at $6,288, 429; compared to 
34,193,926 square yards, valued at 
$4,676,618 for the 1924 period. 


Bleached totals square 
vards, valued al $6,189,211; compared 
With 32,122,724 square yards, valued 
al $4,841,466. 

Printed, 54,473,244 
valued at $7,249,538: 
35,658,637 square 
$5,473,682, Piece dyed, 46,893.47 
square yards, valued at $8,823,303: 
compared to 33,860,277 square yards, 
valued at $6,975,097: and yarn or 
stock dyed, 41,618,983 square yards, 
valued at $7,478,408; compared to 
26,269,067 square yards, valued al 
$5,349,155. 


square yards, 
compared to 


yards, valued at 


Weave and Pattern Changes 
Expected From Exposition 


Beneficial effects in fabrie design 
will be an outstanding influence of 
the Modern Arts Exhibition in Paris, 
in the opinion of Walter Terhune, 
of Pelgram & Meyer, who returned 
from Europe yesterday on the Olym- 
pic. 

Decided changes will be effected 
not only in patterning but in weaves, 
so that, in addition to new treat- 
ments portraying modernistic de- 
signs the silk must have a back- 
ground decidedly different in majni- 
pulation. He belheves that prints 
will be very good for spring, 1926, 
in these modernistic themes. 

“Nouveau art, the term applied 
so profusely to the school of design 
whose development seems to have 
been fostered by this exposition, is 
hest described, Mr. Terhune says, as 
a modern interpretation of familiar 
figures, That is, the basic design is 
handled in rather angular and 
quasicubistic fashion, but there is 
never sufficient extremeness to in- 
fere with harmony and beauty in 
the assembled impression. In all, it 
is his feeling that numerous possi- 
bilities have been opened up in the 
way of new ‘ideas, but extreme care 
must be used in their exploitation. 

“A very important phase of the 
fabrics trend is in color and color 
combinations,’ Mr. Terhune said. 
“The oustanding fall color ranges 
includes all of the violet shades, 
various blues, and shadings on the 
bois de rose order. The preference 
in darker shades is for those on the 
order of mulberry or burgundy, and 
greens shading from evergreen to 
very deep tones.” 

“Repjstesoie” was explained by 
him as descriptive of a type of fab- 
ric—a silk rep—which is thought to 
ho:d much promise for fall. 

Mr. Terhune, who visited the Paris 
exposition as one of the delegates 
of the Silk Association of America, 
reports that its sponsorings are not 
to make a deep impression as far as 
each of the various trades interested 
is concerned. He was particularly 
enthusiastic concerning the lighting 
arrangements and diversion obtained 
in glassware, fixtures and furniture. 
—Daily News Record. 
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The Big Cost of Small 
Imperfections 
(Continued from Page 45) 


Aside from this there is the time 
lost repairing the machine, the 
wages of the fixer who repairs it, 
and the production which is lost 
while it is being fixed. 

Usually such smashes occur only 
on ribbers where cotton alone is 
used. However, it sometimes occurs 
on a machine knitting silk and cot- 
ton and there is the additional loss 
of silk. 

Obviously there is only one solu- 
tion of this problem. That is the 
elimination of extra ply and slubs, 
and the importance of it is great 
enough to warrant extreme care in 
the mills to avoid such imperfec- 
tions.—The Spindle, published by 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany. 


The Crawl That Kills 
By Carl M. Gates, in Lockwood, 
Greene & Co.’s Engineer 


R. WOODS HUTCHINSON once 

made the startling statement in 
a magazine article that the slower 
one lives the faster he dies. Not 
indolence but activity, not rest, but 
work, is conductive to longevity. 
“The pace that kills is the crawl.” 
Shortly after his article appeared 
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another doctor obtained the views 
of business men and _ industrial 
leaders all over the country upon 
the question, and almost without 
exception they endorsed Dr. Hutch- 
inson's theory. Mr. Charles H. Sa- 
bin of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York declared that hard work 
is largely responsible for the splen- 
did vigor and enterprise of the 
American business man, and assert- 
ed that retirement from business is 
no longer the ideal of the average 
business man. Taking things easy 
is not the normal way to secure 
good health or long life. 


It never leads to the finest 
achievement along any line. Years 
ago a boy borrowed a quarter from 
his brother and with it paid for 
an advertisement in a newspaper 
which read thus: “A willing boy 
wants work.” Of course he got his 
chance and made the most of it, 
taking thereby the first step on the 
ladder which later raised him to 
the position of partner of Andrew 
Carnegie—and one of the richest 
men in the United States. The brief 
Biblical comment on Hezekiah’s 
career fits that of Henry Phillips 
and most of the other eminently 
successful men of affairs: “In every 
work that he began—he did it with 
all his heart and prospered.” 

The rule holds just as true of the 
deeper life of the spirit. The pace 
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Cost of Cotton 18 Cents 
Pound 


that kills is the crawl. Taking things 
easy is more effective in making a 
life than in making a fortune. 
Wholehearted concentration is the 
keynote. Jesus Christ flung him- 
self into his work for men with an 
enthusiasm that made his friends 
think him crazy. And all those who 
have caught his spirit and led the 
world to higher planes of living 
have shown the same willingness to 
go anywhere and do anything if it 
would promote the cause of human 
welfare. In the realm of the spirit 
as in that of the body the slower 


Washington, D. C.—The count: . 
major crops were reported by =. 
department of agriculture to h:., 
returned profits for the farmer- 

The average 1924 cost of prod: 
ing wheat on 4,616 representa’ 
farms was placed al $1.22 a bus), | 
compared with an average sale va. 
of $1.43 a bushel. The average c: 
crop cost on 7,153 farms was 82ce: . 
a bushel against $1.10 bushel s.. 


you live the faster you die. A re- Value, and oats on 5,509 farms c 
ligion like that which Lord Mel- 50 cents and had a sale value of 
bourne wanted—“one that is cool cents. 

and indifferent’—is of no use to An average cost 


of 18 cents . 
pound and an average sales price | 
23 cents was shown in reports fro) 
284 cotton growers having avers. 
yields of 161 pounds of lint to |. 
acre. Average production costs |. 
potatoes in different parts of | 
country were below the avers: 
selling price, but less than the |: 
margin. 

Labor of the farmer and his fa:..- 
ily and use of the land on a ¢a-. 
rental basis were included in ¢v-' 
charges. 

Cotton costs were received fro: 
1,471 farmers, the department sa: 
but the greater number were fro: 
growers having considerably abo\: 
average yields. Farmers report: - 


anyone. People tumble out of such 
a religion for the same reason that 
a little girl tumbled out of bed. She 
said that she went to sleep too near 
the place where she got in. 


Above all things Jesus hated use- 
lessness, whether in salt that is in- 
sipidly good for nothing or in lives 
that, like candles under a bed, or 
covered with a dish, burn, but burn 
uselessiy. Forget yourself in a 
whole-hearted endeavor to help 
some one else and the happiness and 
strength of character which you 
crave will come of themselves. 

The pace that kills the spirit is 
the crawl of self-indulgent indol- 
ence. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


We make a_ specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both . plain and automatic. 


or covered). 


Correspondence solicited. | 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. Ii. 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespendence Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


Cataheg cn Requect 


r 
| 
| 
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. lids of 104 to 140 pounds of lint 


acre produced cotton at an aver- 


. cost of 20 cents per pound. 
\ |ds of 100 pounds or less had 
(s eonsiderably above that fig- 

with higher yields produced at 


ch less. 
‘he average 1924 yield of colton 
' the division of crops and live- 
k estimates said, was about 157 
nds per acre. Of the total re- 
reeeived 284 showed yields of 
', to 180 pounds per acre, averag- 
pounds. The reports ind- 
» the department declared, that 
ners who had average yields pro- 
od at an average cost of 18 cents 
pound, the average price re- 
bemg 23 cents. 


Catawba County Mills 


'\tracts from Special Edition of 
Lenoir, N. €., News-Topic.) 
(he Best Hosiery MiMils, under 
/ management of W. L. Holler, is 
up-to-date hosiery plant produc- 
oc a fine line of cotton hose. 


trookford Cotton Mills, where Mr. 
| BR. Duval is manager, is beauti- 

iy located in a valley at Brook- 
ford, splendid and picturesque 
-~hurb south of ad adjoining Hick- 
‘vy. This plant is a large one pro- 
Juicing cotton sheeting which is 
nirketed in all parts of the United 
~iates and in foreign countries. 


Coast Brand Overalls, under the 
sipervision of J. W. Hartsfield, 
-iould need no introduction to the 


eader. The name “Coast Brand” 
ving a household word implies 


‘iit it is this well known overal! 
‘at is made in Hickory. 


iliott Knitting Mills, where Eu- 
evl Lyerly is managing director, is 
lv? Of the finest hosiery plants in 
‘1° State. Beginning in so small a 
“iy that a box car would hold the 
ginal plant, it has grown to large 
| portions, employing a large and 
‘creasing number of employees. 
‘is mill producés the finest of 
| re silk hosiery in the latest styles 
d colors. The product of this 
ant is sought by the largest mer- 
intile houses in the country. 
‘lickory Hosiery Mills is another 
Hickory’s flourishing industries, 
ind is under the management of E. 
‘. Walton. This plant manufac- 
‘eS artificial silk hosiery. This 
roduet commands a ready sale. In 
dition, the company manufactures 
‘ine grade of cotton hose. 


‘ickory Lace and Braiding Com- 
‘lly, Where Walker Lyerly is man- 
--r, Manufactures one of the most 
“Cessary parts of our everyday 
“daring apparel. What would we 
' Without shoe laces? 

Spinning Company, of 
J. Holbrook is manager, 
votes its full equipment and time 
Spinning business. Cotton 
hy produced in large quanti- 
natural and dyed yarns 
areal by this company and a 

>" Dusiness is carried on. 


Hickory 
Vhich 


ie 


in 


Highland Cordage Company is 


we 


'l known as a large manufacturer 
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of sash cord. This plant is under 
the guidance of Alex A. Shuford. 
The heavy demand for its product 
keeps the plant operating at full 
capacity. The power for this mill 
is supplied from the company's own 
hydro-electric system. The company 
also operates another large cordage 
mill at Granite Falls, a few miles 
north of Hickory. This business is 
one of the oldest established in this 
district and through wise manage- 
ment is able to take its place as one 
of the leading industries of the 
South. 


The Ivey Cotton Mills, a large 
plant under the supervision of A. A. 
Shuford, is a well established plan! 
of considerable size, manufacturing 
sateens of which the company has 
a large market. This plant was es- 
fablished in the year 1905. 


The A. A. Shuford Mill Company 
is one of Hickory’s industries mak- 
ing yarns. This mill has been in 
operation about 15 years. It reflects 
the good management given to the 
plant by the efficient executive. 


W. M. Sherard As Realtor 


The many friends of W. M. Sher- 
ard, former superintendent of the 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Whitmire, S. C., and form- 
er superintendent of the Southern 
Textile Association, but now a 
members of the real estate firm of 
Bly, Freeze & Sherard, at Hender- 
sonville, N. C., will be interested in 
the following item from the Hen- 
dersonville paper: 


Real estate deals aggregating 
£160,000 was the record achieved 


yesterday by Bly, Freeze and Sher- 
ard, according to Mr. Sherard today. 
This firm was only recently organ- 
ized, but the members have been 
quite active, as has their salesforce. 

Among the sales was that of the 
Hayes property, located on the 
Asheville property. located on the 
Asheville highway. just beyond 
Druid Hills. This was sold to A. F. 
Thomason and F. W. Furen, of St. 
Peterburgs, Fla., for $50,000. This 
property will at once be developed 
by the new owners and put on the 
market as a sub-division. 


W. H. Bigelow. 


W. H. Bigelow, formerly Southern 
agent for Ashworth Brothers, well 
known manufacturers of card cloth- 
ing, died recently at a hospital in 
Daytona, Fla.. where he had been 
undergoing treatment for some time. 
He was 80 years of age. 

Mr. Bigelow was for years one of 
the most widely known textile men 
in the South. He represented Ash- 
worth Brothers over a long period 
of years and was very successful in 
building up a large business for 
them among the Southern mills. 


Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Co. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


7,168 spinning spindles. 


J. G. Ballard... Supt. 
G. O. Stallings. Carder 
W. M. Ballard... Spinner 
A. G. Hicks... Master Mechanic 


SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill... 


Spinning Spindles 


Please fill in the enclosed 


Recent changes... 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Weaver 


_.... Cleth Room 


Dyer 


Graphite 


for the economical protection of all ex- 
posed metal or wood work. 

It is known throughout the industrial 
field as the long service paint—the one 
that makes frequent repainting un- 
necessary. 

Write for long service records in 
your field and Booklet 176-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 Jersey City N. J. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high paged is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle 

are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


s always correct and that all 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


Greenville, S. C. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, 


Atianta, Ga. 


L. ASHLEY 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
farolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 


insurance 


Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since or 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standa 


company insurance cost. 


niza- 
stock 
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LANE 
Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all depart- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 

One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the 
dye house problem. 

A light, easy running, smooth carrier, 
but built for heavy duty work. Lane 
casters equipped with string guards 
prevent clogging. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


ADE-MAR 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 17) 


but it is not advisable. Card clothing is so delicate, and the 
settings are so close, that in overloading there is always 
danger of damaging the clothing. 


Stationary Top Flat, or Wellman Cards. 


42. Fig. 11 is a diagram of the stationary flat card, as 
improved by the addition of the coiler. Formerly the sliver 
left doffer, passed through the trumpet, and was led into a 
trough with other slivers to a railways head. Later, the coiler 
and can were introduced in connection with stationary top 
flat cards, in place of the railways troughs and heads. This 
arrangement allows each card to work as an individual! 
machine, to be stopped and started at will, instead of being 
part of a series. 

This ecard does its work in the same way as the revolving 


* 


Fig. 11. Stationary Top Flat Card. 


top flat card, though it is smaller, and has less production. The 
principal difference consists in the mechanism for stripping 
flats. Formerly the flats were lifted out, one at a time, and 
stripped by hand. An American by the name Wellman invented 
an ingenius attachment for automatically lifting and stripping 
these flats at regular intervals. With this attachment, the 
machine is known as the Wellman card. 

This stationary top fiat card was used in almost every 
American cotton mill until within the last 10 years, and may 
still be found in some mills. 
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But the revolving top flat card is now being introduced in 
new mills, and is rapidly supplanting all others in old mills. 
Double Carding. 

43. With old fashioned cards it was in some cases neces- 
sary to card cotton twice. For double carding the combined 
slivers from several cards, instead of being delivered to a 
railway head, are taken to a lap head, which is a machine like 
the calender end of a lapper. Here the slivers are consolidated 
and make into a lap ready to be carded again. The first lot 
of cards are called “breaker cards,” while those performing 
the second carding are called “‘finisher cards.”” Double carding 
is also sometimes done with a double card, made for the pur- 
pose, where the webb from the doffer of the first cylinder is 
not compressed into a sliver, but passes to another cylinder, 
where it is carded the second time. 

With the introduction of more perfect machines, double 
carding is being abandoned. It is found that single carding 
with the improved machines is better than double carding 
with the old. 

General Data. 

44. A revolving top flat card usually has cylinder 50 inches 
diameter (on the iron) and 40 or 45 inches wide on the face. 
The doffer is sometimes 24 inches; sometimes 26 inches, but 
on most of the modern types of cards the doffer is 27 inches 
in diameter and either 40 or 45 inches wide on face. It hasa 
coiler for can 9 inches, 10 inches diameter, as preferred. The 
cans are 36 inches high. The floor space occupied by card is 
about 5 feet 3 inches wide and 10 feet 6 inches long, over all, 
including 12 inch coiler and can on one end and a full lap in 
place on the other. Tight and loose pulleys are usually 20 
inches by 3 inches, and should run 160 to 170. Power required 
about 1 horse power. Its weight complete is about 7,000 
pounds. Cards are being made with cylinder 45 inches wide 
on face instead of 40 inches. This card has 4g more capacity, 
and only occupies a space 5 inches wider. Many cotton mills 
have their cards between the columns, which are 8 feet apart. 
The 45 inch card can stand in this space as well as the 40 inch 
card, so the introduction of 45 inch cards generally effects a 
saving of floor space. One attendant can run as many large 
cards as small ones. Their introduction, however, would 
involve correspondingly wide lappers. For this reason wide 
cards will probably never be extensively put into.old mills. 

Under average conditions, a card will use up a lap in about 
two hours. The sliver from it will occupy five or six 12 inch 


cans. Cans hold 7 to 8 pounds of sliver, and run full in about 
20 minutes. 


The “hand” of a card is determined by standing in “front” 
of card—that is, at doffer—and noting where main driving 
pulley is on right, it is a right hand card, otherwise left hand. 
There is some confusion existing in the use of this term, 
arising from a difference of opinion as to which is the “front” 
of the card. English builders generally call the front the end 
where the stock enters machine, while American builders call 
the front the place where stock leaves machine.* In view of 
this confusion, it is always better, in making specifications, 
to state explicitly that pulley is to be on right hand side (or 
left hand, as desired) when standing at doffer. 

English builders refer to cards as “carding engines.” 


Revolving top flat cards were formerly made with about 80 
flats. They are now made with about 104 and sometimes 112. 


*It is more in accordance with the other notation throughout mill to cail 


ee ‘“‘front’’ of a machine the place where stock leaves it. However illogica! 
t may seem, there is no difference of opinion as to which is the front of a 
Speeder or of a drawing frame. The ‘‘front roll’ is where the stock is delivered 


from machine. 


(Continued next Week) 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that located here in Charlotte is the most up-to- 
date factory in the country for producing SPIN- 
NING and TWISTER TAPES? BARBER tapes 
are now made here. Years of experience, modern 
machinery, and expert selection of stock, com- 
bined with ever watchful supervision of manu- 
facture, all conduce to the production of tapes 
that have led the field for a generation. 


Careful attention to orders and prompt ship- 
ments are, of course, assured you. We carry all 
widths of our standard styles in stock. 


We want your patronage. Write, wire, or tele- 
phone for prices. We'll be glad to serve you. 


. BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Specialists for Years in Spinning and Twister 


Tapes 
SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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Aniline, Alizarine 
Colors 


and 


Dyestuffs 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successors to 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street. New York. City, 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
301% W. Trade St., Charlotte, 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Provi- 
N. C. dence, R. L 
20 Natoma St., San Francisco, 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. Calif. 
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Morland Size, Ine. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


| Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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Index To Advertisers 


ATLANTA 
MILL WHITES, 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


GEORGIA 


PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


MODEL J 


Cuts 4% in. Letters 
4 Lines—Any Length 


ALL 


Mark Your Shipments 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut 2 in., % in., 1% in., and 
1! 


VY, in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN US 


E 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 


ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 


Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


105 Beekman St. 


Right—Buy a 


New York 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


DAVID CLARK, President 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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Slin-Not Belting Corp. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co . 42 Sonneborn Sons. Inc 23 
Engineering Specialties Corp. 8. gances 
—F— Senuthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 18 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


. Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
ea invention in Saddles yor Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 

ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Water Supply for Mills 


HE necessity of an ample supply 
of good water at all seasons of 
he year in a textile mill is recog- 
ized, but there are some mills that 
just get along with a limited supply 
) the detriment of some of the de- 
artments, particularly the dye- 
\ouse. 


The supply of water for the dye- 
couse, Which conveniently includes 
oth scouring nad washing, should 
vo sufficient in volume to meet all 
‘he demands made upon it even 


vhen the mill is operating at its 


naximum. After cloth or yarn is 
.coured and before it can be prop- 
rly dyed, it must be so thoroughly 
vashed that every trace of soap is 
-ompletely removed. To permit 
‘loth or yarn to carry into the dye- 
wath traces of soap only invites 
‘rouble in the form of uneven 
-hades. While in some instances 
unevenness is not readily seen, oth- 
ers will occur when this kind of 
‘rouble shows up quite distinctly. It 
‘therefore becomes necessary that 
‘he washing before dyeing should be 
.0 effective that no soap remains to 
interfere with the dyeing opera- 
Hons. 


In the matter of piece goods, spe- 
cial care is to be exercised both 
during the scouring and washing. 
some kinds of cloth appear to hold 
‘enaciously to soap residues, and 
unless the washing is thoroughly 
done in an ample volume of water 
if a moderate temperature, these 
~oapy residues are likely to remain. 
lmperfect washing will cause the 
jieces to show longitudinal streaks 
ifter dyeing. These streaks may be 
julte narrow, or they may be several 
inches wide and of varying length. 
\fter dyeing, there appears to be no 
‘ay to correct these stripes or 
-\reaks other than by redyeing a 
ieavier shade, but this is not good 
ractice. The proper course to fol- 
OW, knowing that such defects are 
ikely to show if the washing is not 
“omplete, is to employ a sufficient 
‘mount of water to ensure the re- 
‘oval of all soap residues. Washing 
nay be effected in two ways — by 
“unning the pieees in the’ washer 
while a continuous flow of water is 
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maintained, or by partially filling 
the washer with water, and allowing 
the pieces to run for a while, then 
running off the water and again 
filling and running the pieces, re- 
peating this procedure several times 
until the goods are clean. 

Soap «residues, if not completely 
removed from the cloth by washing, 
are likely to cause the cloth to feel 
dead or soggy, a condition usually 
accompanied by a distinct odor of 
soap. 


The quality of the water used in 
cloth washing has a marged influ- 
ence on the quality of the cloth 
manufactured. Hard water is obh- 
jectionable for several reasons, as 
mentioned in the January issue of 
Dyestuffs, page 16. Clear water is 
also desirable, and where the supply 
is occasionally contaminated with 
suspended matter, filtration becomes 
a necessity. Water that is turbid 
should not be used for either scour- 
ing, dyeing or washing purposes in 
textile operations—Dyestuffs. 


New DuPont Dye 


The dyestuffs department of FE. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has just 
placed on the market a new direct 
dyé known as Pontamine Fast Black 
LND, which, it is claimed, surpasses 
any product of a similar chemical 
nature so far offered in both bright- 
ness and dischargeability and even 
dyeing on unions. The announce- 
ment states that it dyes the cotton 
and silk (or wool) in unions to the 
same shade, and when dyed on cotl- 
ton can be easily discharged to pure 
white with Sulfoxite C. 


It is recommended especially for 
use on half-silk hosiery where its 
good fastness to washing, perspira- 
tion and scrooping are also required 
and for any shades from pearl-gray 
to black on eotton or rayon that are 
to have discharge patterns produced 
upon them. 

Pontamine Fast Black LND may 
be aftertreated by any of the usual 
methods without changing shade to 
any great extent and the aftertrea'- 
ment with bluestone will inerease 
somewhat the fastness to washing 
and light. 


lo Be Issued at 11 A. M.., 


Cotton as 0 


July 23, 1925, Showing Condition of 
duly 16, 1925. 


(By Geo. M. Rose Co.) 


The yield 
if the per acre On On On *On 
Report will be 45,006,000 45,500,000 46,000,000 46,448,000 
is (lbs.) Acres Acres Acres Acres 
70 139.3 13,093 13,238 13,384 13,544 
i1 141.3 13,279 13,427 13,575 13,707 
i2 143.3 13,467 13,616 13,766 13,900 
i3 145.3 13,654 13,805 13,957 14,093 
4 147.3 13,841 13,995 14,148 14,286 
19 149.3 14,028 14,184 14,340 14,479 
76 154.2 14,245 14,373 14,534 14,672 
iz 153.2 14,402 14,562 14,722 14,865 
78 155.2 14,589 14,754 14,913 15,058 
79 157.2 14,776 14,940 15,104 15,254 
80 159.2 14,963 15,129 15,295 15,444 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERIN t: 
TO 


GLYCERINE 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |\Weaving’’ 


GLYCERINE 


TO 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE | 


INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


modern labor saving 
plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical] ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


' These figures based on U. 8. Department of Agriculture revised “pars” 
“' 1925, which indieate a yield on July 16th of about 199 pounds per acre 
ropeaal condition. They will not hold good for succeeding condition 
8. 
| “Acres in cultivation June 25, 1925, 46,448,000. Average number of acres 
andoned per year for the past five years, 1,235,000, or 3.3%. 
Condition July 16, 1924, 68.5, 10-year average condition July 25, 71.2. 


Total Yield on Number of Acres Shown 
(In 500 lb. bales—000's omitted) 


ab 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 
9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
Slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 


: They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


Saving the Cost of a New Machine 


Often, instead of installing a uew machine 
as originally requested, we have, by a few 
shanges and alterations, made the old ma- 
chine almost as good as ever. But where a 
new machine is really necessary, we unhesi- 
tatingly specify and install it. 


Fifty years of “know how” stand behind 
every recommendation and installation we 
make. Consult us freely on your problems. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


/ LOOM BEAM HEADS 
| SECTION BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 

| NON BLASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIREP 

\ JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Geared and Friction Let. 
Off Loom Beam Head 
Patented June 1, 1920 
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Spinning Lests To Be Made in North 


Carolina 


Washington, D. C.—Spinning tests, 
designed to prove to the cotton spin- 
ners of North Carolina that The fib- 
er growing almost in their own back 
yards is as adequate for their needs 
as the ‘Texas staple which now 
holds their fancy, are being under- 
taken cooperatively by the United 
States department of agriculture 
and the state experimental siation 
at Raleigh. The interest of the de- 
partment also extends to the pro- 
duction of that type of cotton in the 
state which is of the best service 
to the manufacturers. 

Reports have reached Washington 
to the effect that the North Carolina 
mill men have been very skeptical 
of the clamms for the cotton grown in 
the ‘Tar Heel state. The campaign 
of education as carried on by the 
state officials, with the backings of 


the Federal department must be 
two-fold, therefore, it is pointed 
out. The cotton farmers must get 


behind the movement for commun- 
ity eotton production so that they 
can furnish the mills a grade of 
cotton desired with an assured sup- 
ply in all seasons. Spasmodic sup- 
plies of desirable cotton will not 
suffice, it is declared. On the other 
hand, the mill men must be shown 
that North Carolina cotton is as good 
from the spinners standpoint as 
the staple from any other state. 

The Federal department of agri- 
eulture has been appealed to on a 
number of oceasions for assistance 
particularly from the more pro- 
gressive North Carolina cotton pro- 
ducers who have grown good cot- 
ton. It is seeking to meet these re- 
quests through a general improve- 
ment in cotton production in the 
state and through the medium of 
the spinning tests. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the problem of mprovement in 


cotton is to open markets for su- 
perior fiber, department officials 
declared. This difficulty is not 


serious in regions that were former- 
ly devoted to long-staple cotton, but 
affects all the rest of the cotton 
belt. The farmer’s ability to raise 
a superior type of cotton does not 
completely solve the problem of im- 
provement, for unless the fiber can 
be marketed at a fair price no ad- 
vantage is obtained, they added. A 
small quantity of bales of desirable 
staple produced in North Carolina 
had to be sent to New Orleans in 
order to secure a fair price. 

The spinning tests are directly un- 
der the supervision of Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters, director of experimental sta- 
tions, Raleigh. Through these tests, 
it was learned here, he will seek to 
impress upon the North Carolina 
spinners that the cotton farmers of 
the state can produce cotton of the 
same length and strength to be 
found in Texas fibers. Coupled with 
this he will endeavor to give assur- 
ances of a regular supply of cotton 
of that type. 

The result of these tests are ex- 
pected to speak for themselves. [It 
is pointed out that the mill men, 
having found a satisfactory fiber 
in the Texas cotton, have not the in- 


clination nor the time to test ou! 
Other cotton so long as the supply 
of the Texas products remains fair- 
ly constant. However, if the stat 
and Federal officials san show them 
that they can. effect great savings 
in transportation costs by using th: 
home product to a greater extent fo: 
all purposes, the problem will in 
part, be solved. 

To date there has not been muc): 
in the way of production of the 
class of cotton wanted for certain 
purposes by the spinners, it is in- 
dicated. They want inch cotton of 
a certain character. This is believed 
Lo be possible in a strain of Mexican 
Big Boll with which Dr. Winters is 
experimenting. Cleveland is a pop- 
ular variety but it does not produce 
under field conditions the inch an: 
1 1-16 inches that the North Caro- 
lina mills seem to want. 

The United States department 0! 
agriculture is experimenting with a 
strain of Acaia cotton which they 


hope to adapt to the southeastern 


section of the cotton belt. This wil! 
easily produce the fiber the mills 
desire, officials here declare. Tie 
department is just beginning real 
comprehensive breeding ef cotton 
in the southeastern section throug: 
the establishment of suitable facili- 
lies for this work near Charleston, 

“On account of the industrial use 
of the fiber, the practical neees o! 
uniformity is greater with cotton 
than with other crops that are be- 
ing more carefully standardized. 
declared O. F. Cook, office of crop 
acclimatization an adaptation inves- 
tigations, department of agriculture. 
“Fiber that is not uniform does no! 
epin well or make strong, durable 
fabrics. Improved spinning ma- 
chinery has made it possible to spi! 
finer fabrics with shorter staples 
than could be used formerly, bu! 
the fiber must be uniform or th: 
machinery does not work properly. 
More labor is required to spin an: 
weave with irregular fiber becaus: 
the threads break more frequently. 

“There is no real advantage 0! 
practical reason to justify growin: 
(he irregular short fiber that form- 
the bulk of the American cottol 
crop. The failure to utilize the goo: 
varieties results in needless wastc. 
since the labor and other costs ©! 
preducing inferior short staple ar: 
the same as for cotton of bette: 
quality that might be grown in muc!: 
iarger quantities. It seems not im- 
probable that the value for textile 
purposes of most of the cotton in 
the United States could be at leas! 
doubled by using superior varieties 
and keeping the seed pure so tha! 
the fiber would be niform.’ 

C. B. Doyle, expert in cotton breed- 
ing, of the department of agricul- 
ture, pointed ont that there is n° 
reason why the North Carolina cot- 
ton farmers cannot produce the inc! 
cotton which their home mills de- 
mand. He is assisting Dr. Winters 
in his campaign in the state. 

“I believe that if the producers 
will take the necessary steps [° 
makepossible a constant and ade- 
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quate supply of inch cotton with 
proper character, the finding of a 
market for the improved fiber will 
follow,” Mr. Doyle declared. “In 
order to improve production, the re- 
‘urn to the farmer must be mcreas- 
od by larger yields of more uniform 
fiber that can be sold at better 
prices. To meet these requirements 
‘he seed must be pure, and ade- 
juate supplies of pure seed of stan- 
jard varieties must be maintained 
from year to year. If seed stocks 
are not uniform in the fields, and 
‘he fiber that comes from the differ- 
ent plants is not uniform in the 
pales, 

“The maintenance of uniformity 
in length and quility of fiber is one 
of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the grower of cotton in the 
(nited States. The most frequent 
and serious cause of deterioration 
in the uniformity and high quality 
of superior varieties of cotton is 
the general custom of growing a 
number of different varieties of cot- 
‘on in the same location and gin- 
ning the erop at centrally located 
public gins. When more than one 
variety is grown in adjacent fields 
‘they become cross pollinated by the 
numerous flying insects that visit 
the flowers, and plants are badly 

“To overcome the difficulties re- 
mongrelized. 
sulling from the mixing of seed at 
gins and the cross pollination that 
occurs in the flelds, the North Caro- 
lina growers have bul to unite up- 
on a single variety of cotton. The 
crowing or Acala cotton in certain 
sections of California to the exctu- 
sion 0. fall other varieties has re- 
cently been made mandatory by tue 
state legislature. It is seemingly 
successful,” 


Story of the Chicago Cotton 
Market 
‘(Continued from Page 13) 


uations are the same as at New 
York and New Orleans. 

13. The two cent per pound limi- 
lation is removed from transactions 
in the current month on and after 
the 15th day thereof. 

14. Trading in a current month 
Will cease at noon on the last trans- 
ferable notice day of such month 
Which is usually about the 23rd to 
the 26th of the month specified in 
‘he contract. 

In brief, that is the story of the 
new Chicago Cotton Market, a mar- 
ket that is destined to attain a place 
of high importance in the world of 
commeree, 


Co-operation Among Cotton 
Goods Men 


Southern cotton manufacturers 
are decidedly in earnest in their 
intention to bring about a greater 
degree of trade co-operation. The 
initial steps having been taken to 
collect and disseminate trade statis- 
lies within the limits permissible 
under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, it is now considered 
hecessary to keep at work to induce 
full and frank reporting on the part 
Of many who have given a perfunc- 
lory assent to the new plans. 

The cotton goods trade is so 
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widely diffused in small producing 
units that students of the situation 
do not see how it is possible under 
present forms of capitalization and 
control to bring about the cohesion 
of thought and quick action on a 
trade condition that has been possi- 
ble in other trades. 

Even at the selling end of the in- 
dustry, where hundreds of mills are 
represented in commission house or 
other agencies, unanimity of action 
has been as slow and difficult as it 
has in the case of mills represented 
individually in the markets. It is 
notorious that unity has been lack- 
ing in many of the largest textile 
manufacturing centers in New Eng- 
land except when some strictly 
financial protective action, or some 
wage matter, has been under dis- 
cussion. 

The chief antagonism to these 
associations in the past has been the 
outgrowth of the secrecy maintain- 
ed by many of the officers. This 
attitude has bred suspicion and has 
led to appeals to Government au- 
thorities to act on matters that have 
not been studied from all angles. 

The strongest arguments recently 
heard in trade that warrant more 
united action on the part of mer- 
chants and manufacturers to know 


exact trade conditions have centered’ 


around the disclosure of activities 
on the part of purchasing agents for 
large concerns, acting usually in 
concert. A great many buyers of 
cloths for automobile and other 
manufacturing purposes, and num- 
bers of jobbers within hailing dis- 
tance of each other's territories, 
have built up statistical methods 
that show a reasonably exact condi- 
tion among mill agencies as to of- 
ferings, stocks, and prices. 

Selling agents have relied upon 
the condition shown on their own 
books supplemented by any infor- 
mation picked up by salesmen or 
from brother merchants in the busi- 
ness. Much of their information 
has been good, and much of it vague. 
It is now stated that manufacturers 
believe that it will be to their ad- 
vantage to exchange information 
among themselves, but to make if 
effective, they say it should be 
cleared through mercantile chan- 
nels. 

One of the local merchants who 
has been trying to keep an open 
mind on the whole subject, although 
by no means enthusiastic about it, 
stated recently that he is convinced 
that if mills and their agents are 
able to keep at work harmoniously 
for six months, they can break 
down many misunderstandings and 
prejudices that exist now, and can 
certainly work out methods whereby 
real and accurate figures can be 
submitted regularly. Any misuse of 
them is likely to arouse more de- 
nunciation within the trade than 
without, so that correctives to dan- 
gerous practices can be applied 
quickly, he says——New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Ridge Mills, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


10,000 spinning spindles. 


Bion. 
Lawrence Johnson... Spinner 


G. M. Hagler... Master Mechanic 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 


No. 344 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| ‘Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Thomas 
Are Easy on the Fireman and the Coal Pile 


Mr. D. R. Senn, Master Mechanic, Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga., advises: 

_ “Tt is a pleasure for me to speak a good word for the THOMAS 
Grate Bar. 

“By the use of these bars and a few other little changes we 
have made in and around our boilers, we are saving about 8 tons 
of coal per week.” 

THOMAS Grates not only save fuel, but enable you to operate 
continuously without a cleaning period, thus obtaining maximum 
boiler efficiency, and an even steam pressure without burning up 
the firemen. Let us tell you HOW and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. 
white. The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. Also special coijd 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 


The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 


Installed in Union Bleachery Kerr Bleacher 

ry, achery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


Permanent 
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Let Us Quote you 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Postal Phone 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Local Phone 821 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. B. TANNER, JK. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Brokers 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc, 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


BOSTON 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L. 


Textile Trade Statistics 
Movement 


(Continued from Page 11) 


filled orders with respect to any 
particular cloth is obvious, and it 
should be unnecessary to present 
any brief for the necessity of this 
information. 


The present method of collecting 
and disseminating the information 
through the selling agents has many 
advantages. First, only the selling 
agent knows the figures of a mill. 
These are not given to the secretary. 
Inasmuch as the secretary never re- 
veals to anyone the figures submit- 
ted by a selling house, there is a 
double check on the secrecy of mill 
figures. 


Second, because most of the sell- 
ing houses are located nearby to 
each other in New York City, the 
reports can be collected and distrib- 
uted very promptly. 

Third, by collecting and distribut- 
ing the infermation through selling 
houses a vast amount of detail is 
eliminated. The secretary has to 
deal only with above fifty reporting 
members instead of several times 
that number. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK. 


Diagonal Weave Tartres 
(Continued from Page 14) 


intelligence were used in getting up 
the cloth construction. 

As any fabric cost is based funda- 
mentally on the yarn prices, an 
ordinary mill would not have a cost 
for yarn differing very much from 
that which we give. The looms per 
weaver are fewer, the loom speed in 
picks per minute are less, while the 
percentage of production is some- 
what smaller than for ordinary 
fabrics, although it should be higher 
than most, if not practical made in 
which wires are used. 


Then in addition to the above 
facts, is the one that the picks per 
inch are actually quite a little 
higher than the number given, due 
to the placing of wires in the cloth. 

This fabric can easily be woven 
on.an ordinary dobby loom. When- 
ever a loop is desired, a heavy silk 
cord can be introduced into the 
cloth, and then, before the coth is 
finished and dyed, it can be run into 
a bath of caustic, and this silk will 
be eaten out, leaving the loops in a 
similar manner to those mentioned 
in the above. Another method would 
be to use a smooth cotton yarn and 
a rather loose tension on the loop 
yarn warp, and when the cloth was 
woven to have operatives pull out 
the cotton threads which held up 
the loops. 


One matter which deserves notice 
is that concerning the cloth widths 
on imported fancy fabrics. It is 
seldom that the width of any im- 
ported fancy cloth is less than 40 
inches, and most of them in the 
finished state are from 45 to 50 
inches wide. If the price of making 
advances for any reason in faney 
fabrics is considered too high, the 
consumer is likely to ask for a 
cloth of an inch or so narrow width, 
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and this may bring it within his 
range of prices. 


We have often seen a new fabric 
offered to buyers at a certain price 
for a certain width, and because it 
did not come within his price range 
and still was a desirable fabric, he 
would have it made up an inch or 
so narrower, and then purchase. Al! 
the time the buyer does not realize 
that he is losing money and as con- 
sumers have to purchase the fabric 
which are offered to them, they also 
do not realize that there is a large 
waste in economy. 


Amoskeag to Bring Out 
New Line 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany will, in a short time, bring out 
a new line of wash novelties, entire- 
ly digerent from anything herelo- 
fore produced by this corporation. 
The idea is to offer, at a popular 
¢rice, a fine faney fabric. The 
ground cloth is a new one, develop- 
ed with a finish which gives a soft 
“feel.” 


Stitch effects are used conisder- 
ably, in the decorations, in numer- 
ous combinations. Stripes. and 
stripe modifications also are includ- 
ed. An ail-over stitch cross patteri, 
on a tan ground, looks well. Stitch 
work, as a basis for block designs, 
en solid ground of contrasting color, 
stand out. Other block patterns are 
of ratine yarns. Improved use of 
the ratine yarns, using the single 
thread, adds to the appearance of 
the style. Ratine yarns are shown 
on light pastel shades, stitch pai- 
terns in color on pastel shades; 
colored twisted yarns on mock twist 
ground. 


Smail dress goods effects are re- 
garded with favor. These are to be 
shown in a considerable range. A 
good portion of the patterns rep- 
resent dobby work. Two-color 
stitch work in neat styles, are ex- 
pected to be popular. 

Some Roman stripes are woven 1): 
with plaids, combining effectively. 
A number of sport stripes are in- 
cluded, a little different in character 
from those of the present season. 
There are also two-tone stripes. A 
series of stripes have whie edginz 
of raised yarn. Stitch work is show! 
in stripes. There are overplaids on 
tinted grounds. One dress goods 
range is small, basket weave checks, 


of two-tone ground.—Daily News 
Record. 
Glencoe Cotton Mills. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
6,048 spindles. 
C. D. Brannon... Overseer Carding 


W. F. Mathes____Overseer Spinning 
C. B. Cranford___Twisting- Winding 
B. E. DuBose____.. Master Mechanic 


Adams Duck Mill. 


Macon, Ga. 


7,000 spinning spindles; 168 looms. 


W. O. Tallent... 
A. MeAbee..... 
M. C. Spinner 


| 
ss GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE——— 
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Clark's Cotton Records 


Government Reports. 


1925 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this season... 408,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25... 4,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of July... « 14,934,000 
Indicated crop end of July... «12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middie of Aug... 
Indicated crop end of Aug... 2,787,000: 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept... 
Indicated crop end of Sept... =11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct... 
Indicated crop middie of Nov....s— 992 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 
Ginned to Oct. 18th... 415,145 6,078,321 
(ir 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925... 
Ginned to March 20 (final report)... 13,678,751 __. 
Carryover beginning cotton year... 2,349,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 
Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

l’ebruary 482,146 359,657 
April 320,774 259,984 
June es 230,979 214,851 
July 211,633 {71,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


iNCOR PORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per _ Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

A 357 92 526 526 
September — 435 792 484 975 494 1,020 
1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
Novela 1,814 532 2.049 579 2.133 
2.347 462 2.510 529 2.663 

January 3 - 589 2,936 977 3,088 610 3,27 
February, 1925 550 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
larch __ 582 4,068 484 4,079 624 4 464 
April 597 4,665 480 4.559 577 5,041 
May 5,196 414 4.991 621 5,661 
June eee 5,689 350 5,341 542 6,203 
WHEATLEY & CO. W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 

Cotton COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 


Greenwood, Miss. Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delt. 
a Specialty 


J. D. MecLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yuzoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 144 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


W. A. JONES & CO. 


COTTON 


123 South Front Street : - Memphis, Tenn. | 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
* Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotto l 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton ine Poulan Cotton ai 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis. San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was somewhat broad- 
er during the week. There were 
good sales of sheets, pillow cases 
and other bleached domestics. Ad- 
vances of a quarter cent a yard 
were named on 4-4 bleached goods 
and sales were large. 

Print cloths sold well for July and 
August delivery and some further 
contracts have been placed for de- 
livery into September and October. 
Brown sheetings showed a. slight 
advance after substantial sales had 
been made to the jobbing and man- 
ufacturing trades, and there were 
additional sales for export to China. 

There were moderate sales of per- 
cales at the new prices recently 
named. Denims, ginghams and col- 
ored goods generally were rather 
quiet. Sales of tire fabrics were 
considerably better. 

Prices on wide print clotis in fine 
counts were somewhat. higher. 
Business in wash goods was quieter 
than during the previous week but 
there was a steady business in wide 
sheetings. 


Some constructions of sheetings 
have been moved higher as mills 
are better sold and are able to hold 
for better prices. Sales of 5.50s were 
made at 7%c and 3.50s at 12%c. For 
37-inch 4-yard 9%c is now asked for 
contracts.. Sales of 2.50 fine count 
drills were made at 17%c. Osna- 
burgs have been cleaned up at i4c 
for 30-inch 7-ounce, and bids at that 
price were declined during the day. 
More business is offered in twills 
but buyers are not ready to bid 
asking prices for contracts. 

There was no change in the cot- 
ton market and prices were kept on 
the same basis. Sales were made 
up mainly of small shipments for 
prompt delivery. 

Broadcloth inquiry was of little 
importance. Mills held their prices 
firm while an occasional lot of spots 
were on the market at a fraction 
under first hand quotations. The 
contract quotation for 128x68s held 
at 29%4c to 2ic, with subcounts 19%c 
to 19%c. The 144x76s were 25c¢ con- 
tract, 26c spots. 

A good many small orders have 
gone through lately for fancies con- 
taining rayon and cotton mixtures. 
The demand for staples has shown 
a decided falling off. The mills be- 
ginning to run on such fancies have 
found themselves a little better to 
cover on rayon yarns through first 
hands. 


The John VY. Farwell Company, 


Chicago, says in its weekly review 
of trade: 
“Wholesale dry goods business 


shows a lessening in road orders, 


due to vacations of salesmen. Buy- 
ers have been in market in greater 
numbers during week comparing 
with corresponding week of last 
year. Advances in prices of gray 
cloth constructions are tending to 
firm up prices of staple cotton goods. 
Collections show slight improve- 
ment.” 

Though not quite as active as for 
the past two weeks the Fall River 
cloth market has been fairly steady 
for the present week and it is esti- 
mated that sales will total well up 
to 100,000 pieces for the week. Some 
of the business was done at an ad- 
vance of an eighth of a cent over 
prices for the previous week. 

The 36-inch low counts continue 
in the best demand with sateens and 
twills being the next most sought of 
goods. The low count constructions 
are practically cleaned up and mills 
refuse to consider future contracts 
for them on the present price basis 
in view of the inability to secure 
cotton of the desirable grade. It is 
for that reason that there is no in- 
clination to increase production for 
the present. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 7 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6%, 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_ 6% 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 10 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__. 13% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard __ 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand... 14% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 23%, 
Denims 19 

Staple ginghams, 11% 
Kid finished cambrics—. 
Dress ginghams 13%4ai7% 
Standard prints 9% 


May Exports of Rayon and Silk 
Hosiery Total $1,752,79: 


Washington, D. C.—Exports 
hosiery, both rayon and silk, durime 
May totalled $1,752,793, according (' 
the Department of Commerce. 

There were 167,341 dozen pairs ©! 
rayon hosiery exported, with th: 
United Kingdom, as in prevyiou-: 
months, making the heaviest pur- 
chase, that country alone taking 
95,656 dozen pairs valued at $437,277. 
Argentina ranked second, buying 
14,620 dozen pairs costing $41,591: 
while Cuba was third in line, taking 
7,513 dozen pairs amunoting to $27,- 
719. 

Of the silk hosiery, 126,094 doze! 
pairs were exported. The United 
Kingdom also made the heavies! 
purchase of this commodity, buying 
83,390 dozen pairs valued at $686,406. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
klahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The cotton yarn 
narket was slightly firmer during 
he week and a. number of dealers 
eported that inquiry .was better 
‘han it had been for some time. 
sales to the insulating trades cov- 
ored deliveries into August and 
september. The firmer prices for 
woth earded and combed yarns were 
vell held by mills. Spot sales of 


carded yarns were reported at 
prices a fraction under quoted 
prices. 


As a whole, however, the yarn 
market still lacks anything like 
-teady business and buyers are con- 
‘ent to feel their way along for the 
present. Reports from the mills and 
the markets both show that stocks 
of yarns are low and that mills gen- 
erally are operating only on orders. 

The fine combed yarn mills of 
Gaston eounty reported light sales 
for the week, but at slightly higher 
prices. They also report a consid- 
erably better inquiry. Spinners are 
not, as a rule, accepting orders for 
combed yarns except at better prices 
because of the staple cotton scarcity 
ind heavy June consumption, indi- 
cating that this searcity will soon 
become more aggravated. 

The hosiery and underwear trades 
continue to resist the prevailing 
basis of costs and refrain from coy- 
ering except where special needs 
arise. The merecerizers have been 
doing a-moderate business in comb- 
ed yarns, with quotations firm be- 
cause of the great difficulty in get- 
‘ing suitable cotton for their manu- 
facture, 

Yarn prices were published in this 
inarket as follows: 


Southern Two- Ply Chain Warps. 
--ply 8s8._..38 a 2-ply 26s 


2-ply 10s...39 a 2-ply 30s...46 a 
2-ply 16s_._39 2-ply 56 a 
2-ply 20s 41 2-ply 50s 67 a 
2-ply 48 wa 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
10s to 128__37%a3s 40s ex 58 a 
168 _. 60s 72 
20s Tinged Carpet— 
“48 3 and4-ply 35 a 
«68 White Carpet— 
208 > 3and 4-ply 37 a 
6s 53 


‘Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

5s, 1-ply..33%a_- 12s ply..36 a 

Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._.39 a 
4-ply a 26s, 2-ply_.43 a 

10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.44 a 
3-ply,...35 a. 


Duck Yarns. 


3, 4 and 5-ply 4 and §-nl, — 
128 29 
‘Southern Single, peg Warps. 

37a. 
88%a 30s 45 a 
039% 40s _. BB a 
Single Skeins. 

6s to 88... a 39 a 
2a 268_ 43 a 

l6s 

Southern Frame Cones. 
---39 a. 30s__.__ 
-.--.89%a.. 308 tyine in 42% 


So 

9. Combed Peéier Skeins. Etc 
9 ply 16s__.56 a60 2-ply 50s_..80 a 
a62 2-ply 60s__.85 a0 


2-ply 308.65 a67 2-ply 70 1 00 
-ply 408.75 
50. a... 30s 60. a. 


The Yarn Market 
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Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


12s 51 a. G2 a 
14s... 34s. _. 64 
16s 524%a . 36s «a 
38s 68 a 
20s 40s 70 a 
54%a__ 
80s 1 10a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
keins. 
20s, 2-ply..49 86s, 2-ply..62 
22s, 2-ply._.60 40s, 2-ply..64 a__ 
24s, 2-ply.55 a 45s, 2-ply 69 a 
30s, 2-ply..58 a 50s, 2-up 74 =a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
40 a. 22s 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin. 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin says: 


“Reports from the Eastern yarn 
markets indicate a slightly improv- 
ed condition. Buyers are asking 
anticipated deliveries for future 
delivery contracts evidencing a 
shortage of supplies in consumers 
hands. Prices remain at about the 
same level as last week in spite of 
efforts on. the part of buyers to 
force a new lower level. Curtail- 
ment is inereasingly evidenced. 
Mills that have previously been 
operated on full time have recently 
adopted a materially curtailed 
schedule. 

Reports indicate that there are no 
stocks held by spinners, and that a 
large portion of spinners have or- 
ders yet unfilled indicating that 
and that the spinners are following 
operations are confined to orders, 
out their intention of curtailment in 
the absence of orders. 


Hosiery Output Drops Slightly 
During May. 


Washington.—There was a slight 
decrease in the total quantity of 
hosiery produced during May, as 
compared with April, according to 
statistics made public by the Bu- 
reau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, showing production for 
315 identical establishments. The 
quantities were 4,845,407 and 4,881,- 
921 dozen pairs, respectively. 

The total quantity produced dur- 
ing May, according to returns re- 
ceived from 320 establishments rep- 
resenting 403 mills, was 4,926,082 
dozen pairs. 


Classified production was as fol- 


lows (in dozen pairs): Women's 
full-fashioned, 76,102; women's 


seamless, 1,373,110; boys’ and misses’, 
all styles, 512,818; children’s and 
infants’,-all styles, 540,984: athletic 
and sports, all styles, 75,808. 


Orders and stocks, in dozen pairs, 
were as follows: Shipments during 
month, 4,570,299; finished product on 
hand, end of month, 8,283,675; orders 
booked during month, 4,976,750; can- 
cellations received during 
193,270; unfilled orders on hand at 
end of month, 9,643,520. 


J57 
CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


RIDLEY WATTS & 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 leonard Street NEW YORK CIT \ 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadel; nie 


St. Louis Baltumore 


Co. 


Boston 


MERKRROWI 


Kstablished 183% 
FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cenn 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


NG 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 
CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. :: 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. * 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twist 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
| Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENT 


month. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


a Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Want Department | 


Wanted 
Position by superintendent with 
practical experience on white 
goods, denims, chambrays and 
market yarns. Address S. E. T 
care Bulletin. 


For Sale 


Change Tables for Denn Warp 
Machines. C. W. Rhodes, 503 S. 
Aspen St., Lincolnton, N. C€. 


Wanted to Purchase 
Carpet Yarn Spinning Mill, 5,000 
to 8,000 spindles, manufacturing 
8-1, 8-2, 8-3 and 8-4 ply yarns 
suitable for carpet trade put on 
tubes and skeins. Must be going 
concern, modern and reasonable 
in price. Prefer plant in North 
Carolina but would consider other 
locations. Address C. K. Taylor, 
P. ©. Box 187, Magnolia, Miss. 


Wanted 

Position as electrician for textile 
plant or power house. Have had 
several years’ experience on mo- 
tors in cotton mills. Have also 
had experience in repair shops 
rewinding motors. Thirty years 
old and married. Address N. C. 
T., care Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Overseer of spinning and wind- 
ing. Must be first-class man and 
understand H & B Spinnme and 
Foster Winders. Young man pre- 
ferred. Booze artists, save your 
stamps. W. E. H., care Bulletin. 


$25.00 REWARD will be paid for 
the apprehension or such infor- 
mation that will lead to the ap- 
prehension of Earnest L. McCoy. 
Height about 5% ft., weight about 
i140 \lbs.. dark complexion and 
black hair. Left Hickory on or 
about the 22nd day of June, 1925, 
wearing a dark blue striped suit, 
brown hat, and is an employee 
of spinning mills. Superintend- 
ents and overseers take note. 
Wire Chief Police, Hickory, N. C., 
or John C. Stroupe, ickory, 


. whe 


Help Wanted 

We need one fixer for 70 Lowell 
looms on light weight sheetings 
and one for 80 Staffords, same 
kind of goods. Mill running 55 
hours week regularly. Address 
P. J. Long, Overseer Weaving. 
Bonham, Texas. 


Wanted to Purchase 


Good Model E Warp Tying-in 
Machine. Address “Warp,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
Model K Barber Warp-Tying 
Machine (for tying warps behind 
looms), reeonditioned, practically 
as good as new. Address “Bar- 
gain,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Thursday, July 23, 1925. 


Textile Equipment 
Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


i—40” Kitson 2 Beater Breaker with automatic feeder. 

2—40” Kitson 1 Beater Intermediate. 

2—40” Kitson 1 Beater Finisher. 

i—38” Kitson Automatic Feeder. 
i—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 

32—40” Lowell Cards, 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 

48—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, metallic rolls. 

3—80 spindle Providence Slubbers, 12x6. 

6—96 spindle Woonsocket Intermediates, 10x5. 

4—152 spindle Woonsocket Speeders, 8x4. 

3—160 spindle H. & B. Speeders, 7x3%. 

10—216 spindle Whitin Spinning Frames, 3%” guage, 7” traverse, 
2” rings. 

Roving Cans, 12” and 10”x36”. 

12” Slubber Bobbins. 

10” Intermediate Bobbins. 

7” and 8” Speeder Bobbins. 

8” Spinning Bobbins with Skewers. , 

Roving Cars, Platform Scales, Trucks, Roving and Yarn Reels and 
Scales, Card Grinders, 5 extra Sets Flats, also Card Clothing 
Machine. 

i—Whitin Gear Cutter. 


MACHINE SHOP 


i—1i6”x8’ bed Screw Cutting Lathe. 
i—i8” Barnes Drill Press. 
41—10’Speed Lathe. 

i—Double Emery Stand. 

All sizes double and single belts, pulleys, hangers, couplings 
and shafting. Also 365 H. P. Motors in Westinghouse and General 
Electric, sizes 10 H. P. to 50 H. P., all 220 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle. 

Machinery and equipment must be moved in sixty to ninety 
days. Available immediate shipment, prices most attractive. Ma- 
chinery modern and in excellent condition. 

Wire, ‘phone or write us for prices on what you need. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Notice 
Will party who wishes to ex- 
change Model E (large) Barber 
Warp-Tying Machine for Model 
K (fo tie behind looms) please 
address “Model E,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE 


$200,000 buys 15,000 spindle cotton mill, 300 looms. Buildings alone 
worth $150,000. Quick assets over $75,000. Skilled help. Average pay 
$12 to $13. An exceptional opportunity to buy going concern. 


Apply C. W. L., eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with «a salesman, woman — eu, who 


can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Wil 


Allen Sinner” 


and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th; cotton 


mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


(Whole or in Part) 


We have purchased the carding and spinning 
equipment of the Morven Cotton Mills and are 
offering this equipment at Bargain Prices: 


1 36-in. Kitson Hopper Feeder. 
1 36-in. Kitson Condenser. 
1 60-in. Kitson Willower. 
1 40-in. Kitson Double Beater Breaker Lapper. 
1 40-in. Kitson Intermediate Lapper. 
2 40-in. Kitson Finisher Lapper. 
18 40-in. Whitin Cards. 
32 Deliveries, Whitin Drawing. 
3 11x5t4-in. Providence Slubbers, 60 spindles. 
5 8x4 Providence Intermediates, 96 spindles. 
6 7x314 Providence Speeders, 120 spindles. 
4 Fg Br. Rail, Providence Speeders, 120 spin- 
es. 

32 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 spindles each. 
3 Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 spindles each. 
2 F. & J. Twister, 200 spindles each. 

2 4x5 E. & B. Spoolers, 120 spindles. 
156 26x5414 Section Beams, Cast Iron Heads. 
500 12x36-in. Roving Cans—and all supplies. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 
Athens, Ga. | 


| 
| 


— 
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Fifteen Hundred Textile 
Fibers 


Washington, D. C.—Vegetable fib- 
-s other than cotton are discussed 
. a tariff information survey of the 
nited States Tariff Commission 
ade available for distribution to- 


cay. In addition to cotton, the re- 


cort states there are some 1,500 
lants from which fibrous sub- 
‘ances may be derived, bul that 
-om a commercial standpoint only 
> regarded as of sufficient impor- 
‘snee to demand classification. 


It is declared that there is no gen- 
rally recognized standard of nom- 
-nelature applying to vegetable fib- 
ors. As an example of the prevail- 
ng confusion in this respect the 
‘erm “hemp” is applied to some 
‘hirty different fibers, while strictly 
speaking the term denominates 
.ome variety of cannabis sativa, and 
{| is so used in Kentucky, Wisconsin 
and Italy. On the other hand, 
“hemp” in New Zealand means “New 
Zealand’ flax,” in Mauritius, “aloe 
fiber,” and in the Philippines to 
abaca. This confusion respecting 
tibers which should be included un- 
der a given name, the report stated, 
would be largely, if not entirely 
overcome by the establishment and 
veneral application of a standard- 
ized list, showing the fibers properly 
classified under each name. Such 
a list, in tentative form,has been pre- 
pared by the commission. 


In discussing campetitive condi- 
tions, the report asserts that whiie 
experiments have demonstrated that 
several of the fibers under construc- 
(ion may be produced in the United 
States, the fact remains that only 
'wo—flax and hemp—are proluced 
commercially, and the quality of 
‘hese is somewhat below that of the 
‘imported fiber. 


The inferiority of the domestic 
liber is, however,.not inherent, it is 
added; it results from the circum- 
stances that in extracting it from 
‘he plant, as well as in growing the 
‘lant, more elaborate methods, in- 
‘olving greater care and a larger 
imount of labor, are pursued in 
“erlain foreign countries. Higher 
/roduction costs would render pro- 
Juction of other than cotton, flax, 
ind hemp unprofitable in the United 


states in competition with other 
‘ountries. 


The Tariff Commission experts as- 
rt that although climatic and soil 
“onditions in large areas of the 
nited States are well adapted to the 
'toduction of fiber flax, the domes- 
'C production of this crop on a 
~ommercial seale has not attained 
~ubstantial factors combine to re- 
the domestic cultivation of 
‘ax for fiber. The first is that the 
‘ethods essential to the production 
of fiber suitable for uses other 
‘han the manufacture of very coarse 
‘arns and fabries involve an exces- 
~'vely large amount of skilled, yet 
‘edious and frequently unpleasant, 
lard labor. The second factor 


operating against the domestic pro- 
Uction of flax fiber is the competi- 
lion of Other fibers. 


; The report briefly discusses the 
Onopolistie control of the supply 
enequen in Mexico, and with 


0 
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respect to each of the fibers covered 

y it, there is given information as 
to methods of production, prepara- 
Lion for sale, cost of production, uses 
tariff considerations, and court and 
Treasury decisions. A vast amount 
of statistical data also is furnished. 
The fibers reported upon are flax, 
hemp and crin vegetal; jute, jute 
butts, sunn and ramie; coir, istle, 
manila, sisal henequen, imaguey, and 
New Zealand flax, kapok and pulu, 
and piassava and Mauritius fiber. 


Denim Manufacturer 
Worried 


Winchendon, Mass—Because the 
American working man will not 
wear working clothes to work, man- 
ufacturers of such garments will 
ether have to change their product 
or to work themselves. This is the 
prediction of an official closely 
identified with the blue denim indus- 
try in this section. The closing of 
the big N. D. White & Sons Co., Inc., 
mills here this week is mentioned to 
justify his assumption. In discuss- 
ing the cause of the shutdown of 
local mills, this official said: “White 
collars and balloon trousers have 
cuplanted overalls and jumpers as 
the habiliments of all kinds of work- 
men. Jarpenters and bricklayers 
employed in construction factory 
tenements come to work wearing 
better clothes than the mill owners 
themselves. Recently we started 
work on a new tenement. I can tell 
every morning just how many men 
are working on the job by counting 
the ears parked in the yard. On 
very rare occasions the count will be 
wrong because the foreman has 
called around for his hod carrier 
whose machine may be out of order. 
The foreman by the way is the on'y 
man on the job wearink working 
clothes. He wears a linen duster. 


“Where workmen formerly pur- 
chased on the average of a pair of 
overalls or a suit of union-all once 
a month they now buy not more 
than one pair a year. Whenever 
they buy a new car they purchase 
a pair of overalls to put under the 
back seat or in the tool box. I have 
seen a carpenter take his overalls 
out of his car, put them on to change 
a tire and then take them off before 
going to work. I wonder sometimes 
if it would not be advisable to stage 
a nation wide Wear Overalls Week. 
It might work just for the novelty 
of it. If the overall industry is to be 
saved, something must be done. A8 
now it is enough to make a denim 
manufacturer gnash his teeth and 
tear his hair to see a man climbing 
e staging with a hod of bricks on 
his shoulder and a pair of bell bot- 
tom trousers impeding the progress 
of his feet."—Daily New Record. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


The Employment Bureau of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin serves as an aid to 


mill men in securing positions and to 


mills seeking to fill vacancies in such : 


positions as superintendents, over- 
seers, second hands, ete. 


The fee for joining the Employment 
Bureau is $1.00 for three months. In 
case the applicant is not a subscriber 
to the Southern Textile Bulletin, the 


membership fee is $2.00 for three 
months. 


During the three months membership, 
we send applicants notices of all vacan- 
cies in positions in which they are in- 
terested. While we cannot guarantee 
to secure a position for any man, we 
do give the best service of any em- 
ployment bureau connected with the 
Southern Textile Industry. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Artesian Welis— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— . 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Balers— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Banks— 
American Trust Co. 
Baskets— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacuo-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Coneyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Cling-Surface Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
badward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Imc. 
Borne, Serysmer Co. 
& Lane. 
F. mre Co. 
Aniline & Chemical Ce. 


& Hasslacher Chem. 
Chemical Products Co. 
Wot Jacques & Co 
Cobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
Che Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Kngineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machs&e Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Mack‘we Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B&B. F. Perkins & Son, Jac. 

Textile Finishing Mae&inery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere-- 

B. Ss Roy & Son Co. 
Calender Rolls— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Vac. 
Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine « Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Wats. 

Card Clothing— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Card Grinding Machinet y— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. BS. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicais— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydey-Thomas Co. 

Cicth Pilers— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 
Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)-— 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— | 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cotton— 
Jackson. Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willison. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Hopi dale Mfg. Co. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National King Traveler Co. 

Koy & Son, B. 

HRaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
BSaco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Cotton Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cranes— 6 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Drawing Rolle— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Dring Fountainse— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

R. L. Warp Stop Bauipment Co. 

Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 

Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ime. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

Eclipse Van Ness Machine— 

Welipse Textile Devices, Inc 

Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Holstse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

_.Engineers (Mil!l)—- 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Expert Textile Meo 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Apparatus. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Cu. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Ass: 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an 
Finishing. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In: 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rotise— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., I 
Flyers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Gearing (Silent Filexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gearse— 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Diamond State Fibre “Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Grab Buckets— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Gudgeon Rolis— 

Washburn. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Ce. 

Roy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 

Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

See Heddles and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foun Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro- Extractorse— 

American Laundry Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons i 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps . 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 


= 
= 
F 
——See also Ventilating | 


